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WILLIAM ROSCOE, ESQ. 


"THE subject of our present Memoir was born at Liverpool, in 
the year 1755.—His parents, being of humble rank, had no higher 
ambition than making our youthful hero a proficient in writing 
and arithmetic, and well versed in his native tongue. Through 
an obstinacy of temper, however, which, in many minds, is the 
4 forerunner of genius, young Roscoe could not be prevailed 
Be upon to submit to the tame drudgery of scholastic discipline ; 
and, consequently, he did not avail himself even of the limited 
advantages of education, which his parents were able to afford 
him. Indolence, however, was not the character of his mind; 
and, though he would not attend school, he studied assiduous! y 
at home. He began early to perceive the advantages of think- 
ing for himself on every occasion, and his habits of thouglit 
and mental application soon gave evidence of that genius, which 
has since shone forth with so bright a lustre. 

As present enjoyment was the secret magnet by which he 
was attracted, he totally neglected the acquisition of languages, 
in the progress of which, there is but little to gratify or en- 
chant the youthful mind. A knowledge of Greek and Roiman 
literature is an endless source of pleasure to him who possesses 
it; but until that knewledge be acquired, this pleasure can 
have no existence. Roscoe entered only into those regions 
of science, where every prospect presented some present ro- 
mantic imagery. He was awoke, however, from his fairy 
dreams, by more active pursuits. He was articled to Mr. Eyes, 
1 respectable Attorney in Liverpool; and now for the first 
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time, was made acquainted with the difference between prac- 
tical and speculative acquirements. A clerk in the office boasted, 
one day, of having read Cicero de Amicitia, and commented largely 
on the classic elegance and simplicity of the illustrious Roman, 
Roscoe, though much more deeply versed in general literature, 
was obliged to remain silent, under a conscious sense of his 
own inferiority. He felt his situation very poignantly, but 
it was not a feeling that remained dormant in his breast. He 
found a new passion awaken in his bosom, and henceforward 
he was no longer prompted, to study by that spirit of idle cu- 
riosity, which proposes to itself no definite object. Pride and 





ambition took immediate possession of his soul, and he thence- 


forth yielded to~their restless, but inspiring influence. He now 
thirsted after knowledge, because he felt its value, and he 
spurned that effeminacy which delights to linger in the 
softer retreats of science, and dares not pursue her to her 
most difficult retreats. He immediately procured a copy of 
Cicero de Amicitia, and, by a perpetual recurrence to his gram- 
mar and dictionary, soon became acquainted with those ele- 
vancies of style, and beauties of diction, which no art could 
transfer to'his native tongue. He did not rest his‘career, how- 
ever, till he became a perfect master of the Roman language, 
and intimately acquainted with the best Latin poets and his- 
torians. 

A knowledge of the Latin tongue, was not, however, sufti- 
cient to satisfy his ambition. He now applied himself to the 
study of French and Italian; in the latter of which, he is 
universally allowed to be as profoundly versed as the most 
distinguished of its native writers. When we reflect that he 
acquired this knowledge during the intervals of business, and 
that he never absented himself from the duties of his office, 
we must acknowledge it is an instance of application which 
has few parallels in the history of literature. 

His first passion for poetry and works of imagination, thaugh 
it was moderated for a time by the toil of more rigid par- 
suits, assumed its original strength and energy, after he be- 
came acquainted with the Latin, French, and Italian poets 
His first production, accordingly, was a brilliant effusion of 
imagination. “ Mount Pleasant,’ was written in his sixteenth: 
year; and few poems composed at so early a period, come 
bine such fertility of idea with such correctness of taste. 
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After the expiration of his clerkship, Mr. Roscoe was taken 
into partnership by Mr. Aspinwall, a respectable attorney ot 
Liverpool; and the entire management of an office, extensive 
in practice, and high in reputation, devolved upon him alone, 
In this situation, he conducted himself in such a manner, as 
{0 gain universal respect; for, notwithstanding his various 
pursuits, he paid strict attention to his profession, and acquired a 
liberal and minute knowledge of law. In clearness ef compre- 
hension and rapidity of dispatch, he had few equals. 

About this time he formed an intimacy with the late Dr. 
Enfield, who was then tutor in the Belles Lettres, at the aca- 
demy of Warrington. When he published his “ Speaker,” 
Mr. Roscoe supplied him with an ‘“ Elegy to Pity,” and “ An 
Ode to Education.” About the same period, he also became 
acquainted with the late Dr. Aikin, who was then a resident 
practitioner at Warrington. These gentlemen were not less 
admirers of his refined and elegant manner as a writer, than 
of his pure and classical taste in painting and sculpture. In 
December, 1773, he recited, before the society formed in Li- 
verpool, for the encouragement of drawing, painting, &c. an 
Ode, which was afterwards published with “ Mount Pleasant.” 
He also, occasionally, gave lectures on subjects connected with 
the object of this institution, and was a very active member 
of the society. He also wrote the Preface to Dalby’s Cata- 
iogue of Rembrandt’s Etchings, in which he displayed not 
only an eriginal view of engraving and painting, but an inti- 
mate acquaintance with the opinions of the best writers on 
the subject. 

While the combined powers of Europe were engaged in 
restoring the ancient order of things in France, Mr. Roscoe, 
animated by the rapid glow of youthful emotions, and the en- 
thusiasm inspired by the love of freedom, attuned his lyre to 
the cause of liberty, and composed his celebrated pieces, “ The 
Vine-covered Hills,” and ‘‘ Millions be Free”? He also trans- 
lated one of Petrach’s odes, which was inserted in the “ Mer- 
curio Italico.”” These compositions are deservedly classed 
among the most elegant and classical productions in the Eng- 
lish language. 

In the year 1790, Mr. Roscoe began his great work, “ The 
History of Lorenzo de Medici,” which was completed in 1796. 
Its reputation did not stand in need of adventitious aid, Pub- 
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lic feeling had determined its character even before the tri- 
bune of criticism had time to pronounce its opinion as to its 
merits. When he undertook this important work, he lived 
at the distance of two miles from Liverpool, whither he was 
obliged daily to repair, to attend the business of his office. 
The dry and tedious details of law occupied his attention 
during the whole of his mornings and afternoons; his even- 
ings alone was he able to dedicate to study; and it will be 
easily conceived, that a gentleman, surrounded by a numerous 
family, and whose company was courted by his friends, must 
have experienced, even at these hours, a variety of interrup- 
tion. No public library provided him with materials. The 
rare books which he had occasion to consult, he was obliged 
to procure in London, at a considerable expense. But in the 
midst of all these difficulties the work grew under his hands; 
and, in order that it might be printed under his own imme- 
diate inspection, he established a press in the town of Liver- 
pool, and submitted to the fatigue of correcting the proofs. 

Shortly after the publication of this work, Mr. Roscoe aban- 
doned the profession of an attorney, and entered himself at 
Gray’s-inn, with a view of being called to the bar. Avail- 
ing himself of the leisure which he derived from this cir- 
cumstance, he began to study the Greek language, in which 
he soon made a very considerable proficiency. 

The “Life of Lorenzo de Medici,” had made too strong 
an impression on the public mind to suffer its author to pur- 
sue in peace the practice of a profession for which nature had 
never intended him. He was accordingly solicited to write 
the life of that celebrated patron of literature, ‘“‘ Leo the Tenth,” 
the son of Lorenzo, who was also the Meecenas of his age. 
Mr. Roscoe engaged in this new work with a sort of filial de- 
votion to the memory of a family, whose fame will descend 
to the latest posterity. While engaged in the completion of 
this admirable work, he was invited to become chief partner 
in the banking-house of Clark and Sons, of Liverpool; a situ- 
ation, which he reluctantly, and we regret to say, unfortu- 
nately, accepted. 

In 1806, Mr. Roscoe stood candidate for the representation 
of his native town, in Parliament. He was triumphantly re- 
turned; but his friends in the ministry having retireél from 
office in the following year, he judged it prudent to decline 
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another contest. It should not, however, be forgotten that, 
during his short parliamentary career, he was very instru- 
mental in abolishing the African slave trade. After retiring 
from Parliament, he published some political pamphlets, which 
were ably written, and remarkable for the spirit of modera- 
tion and mildness which they displayed, at a period, when 
party spirit raged with great violence. 

While he was thus actively engaged, a series of unforeseen 
circumstances led the banking-house in which he was engaged, 
to suspend its payments. The creditors, however, had so much 
confidence in Mr. Roscoe’s integrity, that the bank was al- 
lowed time to recover from its embarrassments; and Mr. Roscoe, 
ou first entering the bank, after this accommodation, was loudly 
greeted by the populace. The difficulties, however, in which 
the bank was placed, rendered it impossible for the proprietors 
to make good their engagements. Mr. Roscoe did all that 
could be expected from an honest man; he gave up the whole 
of his property. His library, which was very extensive, and 
consisted principally of Italian works, was the only sacrifice 
which he had reason to regret; as it deprived him of that 
intellectual society which he found in communing with, and 
imbibing, the sentiments of kindred minds. | 

Mr. Roscoe, when young, was extremely handsome. His 
countenance was open and generous, and his deportment dig- 
nified and majestic. He has long enjoyed the honour of ranking 
at the head of the circles of science and learning in Liverpool, 
and he has always evinced himself the friend and patron 
of genius. Whoever was fortunate enough to receive a letter 
of recommendation to him, was certain of being noticed and 
patronized in Liverpool. Though born of humble parentage, 
Mr. Roscoe has evinced, through life, that unaffected dignity 
of manner, and that delicate sense of honour, which proved 
that the principle which constitutes true greatness of mind, 
is not the exclusive birthright of ancestry. He is a zealous 
advocate for the rights of mankind, and the voice of freedom 
inspired him to sing “The Wrongs of Africa,” and to pour- 
tray them with a spirit and strength of colouring, that gave 
a new impetus to the enthusiasm which animated the friends 
of liberty at the time; and which eventually restored the de- 
graded African to that equal freedom which is the birth-right 
of the human race. 
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Some years ago, Mr. Roscoe was invited by some of the 
principal houses in the bookselling trade to edit a new edition 
of the works of Pope; a task which he has recently completed 
in a masterly manner. It forms ten volumes in octavo; the 
whole of the first volume being taken up with an Original 
Life of the Poet. The controversies which have so long en- 
gaged the public attention, relative to the poetical chamacter 
of Pope, are here investigated in.that distinct and perspicuous 
manner, which is characteristic of all Mr. Roscoe’s writings. 








RESPECT TO AGE. 
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“ Dost thou not see, O Gaul,” says Morni, in one of the 
poems of Ossian, “how the steps of my age are honoured? 
Morni moves forth, and the young meet him with reverence, 
and turn their eyes with silent joy on his course.” 

The obligation to reverence old age, is a necessary emana- 
tion from that duty which we owe to our parents. The youth 
who pays due honour to his own father, will never treat 
despitefully the grey hairs of those who pass by his father’s 
door, or, enter within his threshold. 

The Jewish lawgiver has made this duty the subject of a 
particular precept: “ See that thou rise up before the hoary 
man, and honour the face of the old man.” “I am young,” 
says the son of Barachel, “and ye are very old; wherefore |] 
was afraid, and durst not show you mine opinion. I find days 
should speak, and multitude of years teach wisdom.” ; 

Among the Chinese, neither birth, nor riches, nor honours, 
nor dignities, can make a man forget that reverence which 
is due to grey hairs; and we are told, that the Sovereign 
himself never fails to respect old age, even in persons of the 
lowest condition. 

Many of our readers are doubtless acquainted with the name 
of the Swiss doctor, Michael Schuppach, of Lengnau, in the 
Emmenthal, who was highly celebrated, and much in vogue 
in the last century. He is mentioned by Archdeacon Coxe 
in his Travels in Switzerland, who himself consulted bien. 
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There was 2 time when people of distinction and fortune came 
to him, particularly from France and Germany, and even from 
more distant countries; and innumerable are the cures which 
he performed upon patients given up by the regular physicians, 
There were once assembled in Michael Schuppach’s laboratory, 
a great many distinguished persons from all parts of the world, 
partly to consult him, and partly out of curiosity; and among 
them, many French ladies and gentlemen, and a Russian prince, 
with his daughter, whose singular beauty attracted general at- 
tention. A young French marquess attempted, for the amuse- 
ment of the ladies, to display his wit on the miraculous doctor; 
but the latter, though not much acquainted with the French lan- 
guage, answered so pertinently, that the marquess had not the 
laugh on his side. During this conversation there entered an old 
peasant, meanly dressed, with a snow-white beard, a neigh- 
bour of Schuppach’s. Schuppach directly turned away from 
his great company, to his old neighbour, and hearing that his 
wife was ill, set about preparing the necessary medicine for 
her, without paying much attention to his more exalted guests, 
whose business he did not think so pressing. The marquess 
was now deprived of one subject of his wit, and therefore 
chose for his butt the old man, who was waiting while his 
neighbour Michael was preparing something for his old Mary. 
After many silly jokes on his long white beard, he offered a 
wager of twelve louis d’ors, that none of the ladies would 
kiss the old dirty-looking fellow. The Russian princess hear- 
ing these words, made a sign to her attendant, who brought 
her a plate. The princess put twelve louis d’ors on it, and 
had it carried to the marquess, who of course could not de- 
cline adding twelve others. Then the fair Russian went up 
to the old peasant with the long beard, and said, “ Permit 
me, venerable father, to salute you after the fashion of my 
country.” Saying this, she embraced him, and gave him a 
kiss. She then presented him the gold which was on the plate, 
with these words: ** Take this as a remembrance of me, and 
a sign that the Russian girls think it their duty to honour 
old age.” 
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TO LADIES AT HOME; 


BY A FRIEND TO WOMAN. 











(Contineed from page 325, Vol. XX.) 

WuiLe recommending a simple as well as modest apparel, 
to the young and lovely, and a restrained mode of dress to 
plain women, let us urge a gradation to similar unobtrusiveness, 
to the fairest of the sex, as they advance towards the vale of 
years. With this graver habit, a less airy deportment will 
also be most harmonious. Cheerfulness is indeed becoming 
at all times of life, but sportiveness belongs to youth alone. 
Turn your eyes, my sweet auditors, on that beautiful picture 
hy Titian, in your mother’s dressing-room. There you may 
see yourselves in a charming allegory. First, behold that 
lovely Aurora! Her robes, all air; her motion, on the zephyr’s 
wing. You are that sweet daughter of the morning, from fifteen 
ti twenty-one. Then look on Venus; not the Venus of “ quibs 
and cranks,” and wanton wiles; but the Venus, shrinking from 
gaze, the modest queen of beauty, whose lovely bashfulness, even 
in its sculptured image, still “enchants the world!” Titian 
has veiled her from the bath. The chaste dignity of the pure 
intelligence within, pervades the whole form, the very drapery 
which enfolds it, symmetrises with the maidenly elegance, the 
buoyant elasticity which gives grace to every limb. In her 
you see yourselves, from twenty-one, to ten years beyond it. 
At that majestic age, the egis, rather than the cestus, should 
clasp the matronised bosom. Then, the mind of woman looks 
round upon the world; back, on the events which have past; 
calmly forward, on those which may be to come; and all 
within, ought to be settled on the firm basis of feminine de- 
licacy, and sound judgment. In that Minerva, you behold her 
stand forth, still in the power of beauty; but its sceptre is 
that of wisdom. Long is the reign of this commanding epoch. 
From thirty to fifty, she may most respectably maintain the 
throne of gently asserted influence; but at that period, when 
she has numbered half a century, then it becomes her to throw 
aside “the wimple, and the crisping pin, the ornament of sil- 


ver, and the ornament of gold;” and gracefully acknowledging 


her entrance into the vale of years, wrap herself in her mantle 
of grey, and move gently downwards, till she passes through 
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its extremest bourn, to the mansions of immortality. Yes, 
my revered friends of that period of life, who is there amongst 
you, who having once viewed the sacred reality of this pic- 
ture, would exchange such happy relinquishment of the world, 
and its rivalries, for the bolstered back, enamelled cheek, and 
be-wigged head, of a modern old woman? one perhaps, just 
on the verge of the grave, and yet a candidate for the flat- 
tery of men! It has been wisely said, (and it would be well 
if waning beauty would adopt the proverb!) There is a time 
for every thing! Hence, a time to be young, a time to be 
old; atime to be loved, a time to be revered; atime to seek 
life, a time to resign it. She who best knows how to fashion 
herself to these inevitable changes, is the only truly—only last- 
ing fair. Her beauty is implanted where it is imperishable— 
It is in the mind, shewn in action; and when men cease to 
admire the woman, they do better—they revere the saint. 
This correspondence between the rank, the age, the figure, 
and even the thoughts, with the dress, being once established 
as a thing necessary to respectability, as well as taste, what 
before seemed insignificant, becomes of consequence; and the 
principle being understood, good-sense will be as careful not 
to disparage her discretion by unsuitableness, or extravagance 
in apparel—as to avoid the imputation of a sordid or inele- 
gant mind, by exhibiting herself in squallid or ill-fashioned 
garments. I think I see you, my sweet companions, turn 
with a frown from this seeming slanderous supposition on your 
delicate sex !—“ What gentlewoman,” you exclaim, “ who is 
above the most abject pecuniary embarrassments, can ever 


have a chance of appearing in such a trim?”—*“ A desire of 


singularity!’ would be one sufficient answer. There are a 
class of ladies, who, priding themselves on their arrogated 
superior rank, wealth, or talents, affect to despise what they 
deem the adventitious aids of dress. Their aspects, in conse- 
quence, are often as ridiculous, as offensive. When this folly is 
seen in female authors, or ladies who pretend to literary taste, 
beyond the usual character of the sex, we can at once trace 
the motive—a conceited negligence of outward attractions; 
and a determination to raise themselves on an equality with 
the sages amongst men—who, on the same ,half estimation 
of “the fitness of things,” fall into the same affectation.— 
Wishing to be thought superior to faunding any regard on 
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external ornament, such persons forget even external propriety ; 
and by slatterness, and presumption, render what is commonly 
called a learned lady, alias a bas bleu, or blue-stocking (some- 
times, a black-stocking!) a kind of scare-crow to her own sex, 
and a laughing-stock to the other. This error, to be sure, is 
not so common as formerly, with bookish females. Then the 
fair sex did indeed shew, that “a little learning is a dan- 
verous thing!” a smattering of any thing being apt to in- 
Hate with high ideas of self-importance; ignorance, being in- 
deed the mother of vanity. But that women should ever fall 
into the mistake, to suppose talents, however rare, can com- 
pensate for a disagreeable voluntary carelessness, is one of 
the wonders in nature; for it so directly contradicts nature. 
Who, for instance, amongst us, but would think it the height 
of absurdity, to affix over the door of some Museum, to which 
the proprietor desired to attract admirers, the effigy of a 
monster, so disgusting as to deter men from exploring, what 
might otherwise have afforded them much pleasure ?—Such 
effigies, the slip-shod muses, which waited on Mesdames Pil- 
kington and Patterson, in the days of their enemy Pope, cer- 
tainly gave of themselves; and they had their reward! But 
the first order of literary dames in our times, wisely see 
their interest in mingling the flowers of the Graces with 
their Parnassian garlands. And that they indeed gain by the 
judicious mixture, none who are admitted to the drawing- 
rooms of our British Corinnas, will for a moment dispute. 
But a woman of principle and prudence, as well as of taste, 
must be consistent, both in the style and quality of her attire, 
to suit with her purse, as well as her person. She must be 
aware, that it is not the woman who lavishes the most mo- 
ney on her apparel, that is the best arrayed—I have fre- 
quently known girls of better birth than finances, with a lit- 
tle taste, ingenuity, and economy, maintain a-much more ele- 
gant appearance, than ladies possessing three times their for- 
tune. No treasury, indeed, is large enough to supply indis- 
criminate profusion. And, we may say, scarcely any moderate 
purse is too scanty for the necessary uses of life, when ma- 
naged by a careful hand. I have often heard my father quote 
the words of the beautiful and accomplished Lady Lyttleton; 
(the lovely, and lamented subject of her lord’s long celebrated 
monoly on the memory of his Lucy!) and she used to say, 
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«“‘ That few are the situations in which a woman can be placed, 
whether she be married or single, where some attention to 
thrift is not needful. High rank, requires adequate means 
to support its consequence. Ostentatious wealth, a superabun- 
dance, to supply its domineering pretensions. And the middle 
class, when virtue is its companion, looks to economy, to af. 
ford her permission, to throw its mite into the lap of charity.” 
This admirable Lady Lyttleton, who, to apply the compliment 
of the poet Thomson, was the very being 
‘¢ Fitted to shine in courts, or walk the shade, 
With innocence and contemplation joined!” 

was, indeed, one of the most elegant of women, one of the 
most benevolent, and one of the most industrious. The 
same venerable authority which repeated to me her words, 
also told me, that never woman read more, worked more at 
her needle, (and mostly for the poor, as well as for elegant 
presents to friends,) nor more socially visited, than this ex- 
emplary lady. My father asked, how she contrived to do so 
much, and yet never seemed encumbered by lier occupations. 
«| never fritter away my time,” she replied; “nor allow 
other persons to run it into waste. I am punctual myself, 
to all my appointments ; and, exacting the same justice in re- 
turn, if any body disappvints me once, (without a good reason,) 
i never allow them an opportunity of doing it a second time. 
Besides, I have books in every room in my house, even to 
the vestibules; and different sorts of needlework likewise. My 
carriage too, is provided. So I never sacrifice one half hour, 
or even five minutes, when in one or the other. Employ- 
ment meets me in all. When I am alone in any ef them, I 
usually-read; when I have my Lord with me, or any one else, 
I then take up my work; and thus, by these sort of gra- 
dual, but sure, progresses, I get over a most astonishing de- 
vree of ground.” ‘ Then, madam,” returned my father, “ you 
can say even more than was in the power of the best of the 
Roman Emperors! you never lost a day!” she blushed, and 
smiled,“ [I am a Christian matroa! and I strive to turn mine 
to that account, which may not be, disgraced in comparison 
with a virtuous heathen.” 

Vith so bright an exemplar as this, my dear ladies, I shall 
make my Christmas bow to you. I cannot leave you in inore 
seasonable company; “ wit, and wisdom, were in her com, 
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bined!” and I leave her with those, who can appreciate them 
all. My next visit to you, shall relate my own adventures, 
remarks, and edifications, transmitted from my eye to my judg- 
ment, (my heart is amongst yourselves) at a certain Christmas 
meeting, “ foreign and domestic” far in the West of England, 


of which your friend is somewhat of an unworthy member. 
C 

















(To be continued.) 





THE CALIPH WHO HAD LOST HIS WAY. 


Tue Caliph Mahadi having lost his way while he was hunt- 
ing, met an Arab, who generously offered him hospitality, and 
led him to his tent, where he kindly administered to his wants 
the Caliph being faint with hunger, thirst, and fatigue. 

He gave him brown bread and milk; and the Caliph, though 
well refreshed by this humble fare, asked the Arab, if he had 
not something else to set before him? 

The Arab brought him a pitcher of wine: Mahadi, after hav- 
ing drank a good draught, asked him if he knew him.—“ No,” 
said the Arab.—“I am one of the great men belonging to 
the Court of the Caliph,” replied Mahadi. Then he took 
another draught, and asked the Arab if he knew him? “ Did 
you not just now tell me who you were?” answered the Arab. 

“No; I am a greater man than I told you I was,” and he 
took a third draught, again asking the same question—“ I am 
willing to believe what you told me at first,” replied the Arab. 
“TJ ain the Caliph,” added Mahadi, “ before whom every body 
trembles.” 

At this the Arab hastily snatched up his pitcher and ear- 
ried it away, “ What did you carry away that pitcher for?” 
said the Caliph, on the return of his host: “ For fear,” retorted 
the Arab, “that if thou hadst taken a fourth draught, thou 
wouldest have told me that thou wast our Holy Prophet; 
and if thou hadst taken a fifth, thou wouldest have given thy- 
self out to be the great Creator himself.” 

The Caliph burst into a fit of laughter, and his numerous 
retinue having been long in search of him, at length arrived 
at the place where he was seated with the Arab, to -whow 
the Caliph ordered to be given two changes of yaiment and 
a purse of gold. 
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EUSTACE MERTON; 


OR, 


Einconstancy. 


The valley lay smiling before me, 
Where lately I left her behind, 
Yet I trembled, and something hang o’er me, 
That sadden’d the joy of my mind. 
I look’d for the lamp which, sle told me, 
Should shine when her Pilgrim retarn‘d; 
But, though darkness began to infuld me, 
No lamp from the battlements barn’d!”’ 
Moore's Inisu MELopiss. 


Tue mother of Eustace Merton became a widow in early 
jife; and being left with a very small fortune, she retired, with 
her infant son, to the village of D—, in the West of Englani. 
Her education and manners were such as to cause the most 
respectable families, in the vicinity, to court her acquaintance ; 
and in the wife of Mr. Danvers, a gentleman of fortune in the 
neighbourhood, Mrs. Merton recognised, with pleasure, an old 
and favourite schoolfellow.—Both families were soon on the most 
intimate and friendly terms; and in Catharine Danvers, an only 
daughter and child, Eustace found a playmate whose age and 
tastes were congenial with his own. Their infant years passed 
rapidly away, with little interruption, until Eustace was re- 
moved to a public school; when Catharine wept bitterly, and 
tor some days, was quite inconsolable for the loss of her young 
companion. 

Th#return of Eustace to his home twice a year was hailed 
hy Catharine with the sincerest pleasure; he still seemed to 
regard her as a gentle and cherished sister; and she looked 
up to him for encouragement, and confided in him as a brother. 

Mrs. Danvers, who could not endure a separation from Ca- 
tharine, attended to her education wholly herself: a task for 
which she was by no means qualified; as, unfortunately, she 
laboured more to impart to her daughter superficial accom 
plishments, than to impress on her mind a deep sense of re- 
ligion and the importance of virtuous principles. Thus in a 
few years Catharine drew tastefully, played with grace and 
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spirit; but was, at the same time, vain, capricious, and irreso- 
lute.—She was beautiful, and she loved admiration; yet she 
valued, most of all, the commendations which Eustace, from 
time to time, on his return home, bestowed upon her per- 
formances and improvement. 

The gentleman under whose instruction Eustace was placed, 
resided in a distant county, and had been held in high estimation 
by his father: Mrs. Merton resolving that her son’s studies 
should suffer no interruption during the last twelvemonths of 
his remaining at school, Eustace did not return home for the 
intermediate vacations; but, when the year was ended, Mrs. 
Merton, anxious to embrace her son, set off to join him at his 
school, from whence they proceeded to Scotland on a visit to 
some friends of his father’s. 

They were absent from home a year and a half, during which 
time, Eustace obtained the promise of an ensigncy as soon 
as his relative could make sufficient interest to procure it, that 
he might join the British army, then fighting in the Penin- 
sula.—After a long and pleasant sojourn in the land of song 
and romance, Mrs. Merton became anxious to return to her 
own quiet home and the society of her former friends; a feel- 
ing in which Eustace warmly participated; he longed once 
again to explore the loved haunts of his childhood, and to 
wander among the fields and hills which the memory of the 
past had so greatly endeared to him.—In a few more days, 
therefore, they found themselves again at D—. 

The morning after their arrival, Mrs. Danvers and Catharine 
called to meet and welcome them as old friends; but what a 
change had taken place! Eustace no longer beheld in Catha- 
rine the little playful, romping companion of his sports and 
his rambles, but a beautiful and interesting young woman: 
he could not address her with the same freedom he had for- 
merly used; and though he rejoiced as much as ever to meet 
her again, he was unable to express what he felt. - A few 
days, however, rendered them more familiar with each other.— 
He read to her, listened to her singing, walked with her, and 
visited their former favourite haunts.—Hours, days, and weeks, 
passed rapidiy away, and Eustace walked as in some blissful 
dream; from which he was only awakened by receiving an 
ensign’s commission, with orders to join his regiment in three 
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weeks.—The news fell like a thunderbolt upon him;—he found 
that he loved deeply, and he felt that a separation from Ca- 
tharine would be almost insupportable. He sought her, to com- 
municate the dismal intelligence—he saw a tear trembling in 
her eye, and fancied the communication was as unwelcome to 
her as it was painful to himself—He opened his heart to her, 
and pleaded his love and admiration in glowing and impas- 
sioned terms. The result was an avowal by Catharine, that 
her heart and affections were unalterably his own. 

Eustace honourably determined upon making Mr. Danvers 
immediately acquainted with the state of his heart towards 
‘his daughter: her father was, at first, extremely averse to the 
proposal, being aware that Eustace had no fortune; but, at last, 
won by the tears and entreaties of Catharine, who was his 
only child, he consented that their union should take place 
when Eustace attained his twenty-first year. 

Young and ardent, full of happy thoughts and bright hopes, 
Eustace delighted to indulge in anticipating the felicitous lot 
that appeared in store for him. He forgot that occasional dis- 
appointment, sorrow, and misfortune, are the certain fate of hu- 
man beings. He was at that happy age when the youthful 
spirit, just entering upon life, full of kind and generous feel- 
ings, pictures it like unta some glorious ocean which the rays 
of the sun render beautiful and splendid; unthinking and re- 
gardless of the quicksands, the rocks, and shoals, that lie be- 
neath its surface. 

The attachment he bore for Catharine rendered him blind 
to her faults: he believed her a very miracle of goodness, sin- 
cerity, and truth; and looked forward with eagerness to the 
day that should make her his own for ever.—Catharine’s 
love was not so deeply rooted; she admired his noble counte- 
nance, beyond that of any other she had ever seen; and, pleased 
in his society, enchanted with his devoted and delicate at- 
tentions, and his tender, yet respectful, affection, she fancied she 
loved; and that she could be happy to pass her whole life 
with him. How lamentably did she deceive herself! To have 
given permanence to her regard, it ought to have been founded 
on a just appreciation of his correct principles, the candour 
and generosity of his spirit, and his intellectual superiority. 

The day on which Eustace was to leave his home came 
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but too soon; the lovers exchanged a vow of unalterable fide- 


lity and affection—Eustace placed a rmg on the fair hand of 
Catharine; and she, in return, gave him @ small miniature of 


herself, with one lock of her bright and glossy hair. Eustace 
kissed them tenderly, and vowed to preserve them with his life. 

For some months after the departure of Eustace, Catharine 
continued unremitting in her attentions to Mrs. Merton; who 
rejoiced in the prospect of her som being united to one, appa- 
rently, so amiable; and she looked, eagerly and anxiously, for 
the time when he would again return, and bless them both by 
lris presence. Eustace wrote to Catharine frequently, and his 
letters were full of tenderness and affection; he told her his 
hopes and his fears; he besought her to hold him in constant 
remembrance; to believe him meapable of change; and to an- 
ticipate ere long a happy and blissful re-union. To his mother 
Eustace mentioned that the long marches and heavy duty he 
had performed appeared, slightly, te have affected his health, 
but he hoped soon to send her a better account, as the army 
was about to occupy a more dry and healthy situation; he 
charged her, moreover, to conceal from Catharine the account 
of his indisposition, as he did not wish to increase her unea- 
siness on his account. 

Eustace had left D— in the begimning of winter; it was 
now summer; the flowers were blooming in their sweetness 
and beauty; the trees wore their richest garb of green, the lit- 
tle birds carolled from tree to tree, rejoicing in the season 
and the sunshine; yet Catharine began to grow weary of the 
country, and importuned her father to allow her to visit town, 
whither she had been invited by a lady of her acquaintance. 
Mr. Danvers acceded to her request, and preparations were 
making for her departure, when he received a letter intimating 
that a very distant relative of the family, who had been many 
years in India, had returned to his native land, and, in a few 
days, would join their party in the country. This was un- 
expected and welcome news. Catharine’s visit was put off 
in consequence, and arrangements made to welcome the long: 
absent stranger. Mr. Maitland (for that was his name) was 
unmarried, about four-and-thirty years of age, his countenance 
not very prepossessing, but his address was courtly, and his 
manners insinuating. He was a great admirer of female beauty ; 
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and he knew how to administer, with success, the most deli- 


~ cate and well-timed flattery to those whom he was ambitious 


of pleasing. He had left Catharine a child, and was now, 
evidently, struck with her appearance and figure. She, on her 
part, was no less pleased with his politeness and attentions. 
He was extremely wealthy, and drove his fair cousin, as he 
called her, in an elegant curricle to visit the most attractive 
and fashionable places in the neighbourhood. In short, his 
generosity, ease, and affability, soon rendered him a general 
favourite with the family. Mrs. Merton beheld, with ex- 
treme sorrow, the progress he appeared to make in Catha- 
rine’s favour; and ventured to hint to her something of 
the kind. This was met by a reply bordering on incivi- 
lity, on the part of Catharine; and from that time a gradual 
estrangement and coldness took place—The wealth and splen- 
dour Mr. Maitland possessed, together with the flattering at- 
tentions he paid to Catharine, caused her to repine when she 
thought of the obscure lot that would be hers, should she be- 
come the wife of Eustace. She longed for the pomp of the 
world, to reign the admired beauty, amid the circles of fashion ; 
and to sport a gay and brilliant equipage. All this she fore- 
saw she must forego with Eustace; she repented of her en- 
gagement, for she now found that a moderate competence, and 
a life passed in retirement, were not congenial to her taste 
and inclination. It was not long before Mr. Maitland made 
proposals to her father for the hand of Catharine. Mr. Dan- 
vers readily accorded his consent, but referred him for a final 
answer to his daughter; and she, forgetting her furmer vow 
of truth and fidelity, was not slow in dutifully acquiescing 
in her father’s wishes.—Catharine’s previous engagement, of 
which he had been before told, was with her new lover an 
object of no importance; he considered it a romantic affair, 
not destined to last, and so that he obtained the prize he 
sought, he gave himself no concern about the disappointment 
he thereby occasioned to another; nor the palpable injustice 


and dishonour of-his own conduct. 


(To be continued. ) 
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THE ASSASSIN; 


OR THE 


history of John Dreadnought, Duke of Burgundy. 


eel 


(Concluded from page 321, Vol. XX.) 

TuE magistrates employed the officers of the police to make 
all possible inquiries; and the priests issued forth their ful- 
minations against the concealed assassins; but notwithstand- 
ing this, and the rewards offered to those who might give 
information, no discovery had been made, when the day ar- 
rived for paying to the remains of the duke of Orleans those 
funeral honours which were due to his rank and station. Va- 
lentina, despairing by any other means to dissipate the mys- 
tery in which the murder of her husband was involved, rested 
her hopes on the effects which might be produced on the 
consciences of the guilty by the anathemas of the ministers 
of religion. She promised herself a gloomy satisfaction in 
going to witness them; and, with that view, intended to be 
present at the funeral obsequies of her consort; but she was 
prevented from making her appearance in the train ef mourners, 
and her son marched without her in the mournful ceremony. 
First, advanced, in silence, the family of the late prince, veiled 
with crape, and dressed in sable vestments. Then came a 
lengthened train of priests, ranged in two lines, and in their 
ecclesiastical habits. The Archbishop of Paris, with all the 
insignia of his sacred office, brought up the rear of this part 
of the procession. Behind him appeared a rich cloth of sil- 
ver and silk, the four corners of which were upheld by four 
princes of the blood, mounted on horses in mourning trappings. 
in the number of these was the Duke of Burgundy; who, 
probably, thought that his presence would tend to dissipate 
the suspicions of which he knew himself to be the object. 
Next was seen the body of the slaughtered prince, carried 
by nobles, and surrounded by a prodigious number of funeral 
flambeanx. The procession was closed by the Duke of An- 
gouleme and his attendants. In this order they traversed the 


capital, towards the church, which was the burying place of 


the family of Orleans. 
When the funeral service had been performed, and the body 


was about to be committed to the tomb, the Archbishop otf 
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Paris commanded silence amidst the assembly, and pronounced 
these awful words from the altar—“ In the name of Almighty 
God, who has declared that the guilt of the murderer shall 
be punished with death; in the name of the laws of' religion, 
and of our country, I command you to denounce the assassin 
of Louis Duke of Orleans. Yes, if the criminal or any of his 
accomplices should be known to you, I command you to de- 
clare their names before the altar of the Deity, whose judg- 
ments J invoke. If you refuse to discover this fatal and 
guilty secret, listen to the denunciations of heaven from my 
mouth. Let the unhappy wretch remain excluded from the 
services of religion; let the blood of the victim which is of. 
fered me fall on his head; let him be an outcast among the 
monsters devoted to my wrath; let him, lastly, and those 
villains who conceal the names of any of the guilty, terminate 
a miserable life to groan for ever under the lash of my jus- 
tice.” He then took one of the flambeaux which was burning 
on the altar, and bruising it beneath his feet, added, “Thus, 
thus shall their posterity be extinguished on the earth; and 
my severe judgments shall crush them in the world to come.” 

The Prelate held his peace. The terror and silent astonish- 
ment of the assembly was the more profound, as these religious 
imprecations were unexpected. The Dauphin, the Duchess of 
Orleans, and the Archbishop of Paris, had projected them in 
secret. In the midst of the universal horror and dismay, the 
guilty Duke, more agitated than ever, could with difficulty 
command his feelings. All eyes seemed to him to penetrate 
his thoughts. His accomplices themselves, a great number 
of whom were present, appeared to point him out by their 
looks. At this moment of suspense and alarm, one of the 
conspirators, giving way to the sense of terror and remorse 
which oppressed him, darted forward into the midst of the 
assembly, crying out, “I am one of the assassins of the 
Prince, and the Duke of Burgundy is our chief.” 

That guilty nobleman, recalled by the feeling of present 
danger to the full possession of his faculties, saw that there 
was no other means of safety than in the exercise of his native 
audacity. His terror disappeared, and looking around, he 
haughtily exclaimed, “ Yes, the deed was mine. [I killed him, 
and I glory in it.” Having thus spoken, he took advantage 
of the surprise and embarrassment which the avowal of his 
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guilt had occasioned in those around him, made his way out 
of the church, and mounting his horse, set off at full speed 
on the road towards his own estates. The confusion occa- 
sioned among the attendants of the funeral, may be better con- 
ceived than described. 

The Dauphin, on being informed by the Duke of Berri 
of what had happened, gave immediate orders for the arrest 
of the criminal. A party was sent to search the Duke of Bur- 
gundy’s palace at Paris; but in vain. It was soon discovered 
that he had fled with an almost incredible rapidity; and that 
in passing the bridge of St. Maxentius, which he had bro- 
ken down to prevent pursuit, he, luckily meeting with fresh 
horses on the road, arrived in safety at his castle of Ba- 
paumes in six hours, after a journey of six and thirty leagues. 

This factious nobeman had contrived, with fatal address, to 
make himself a fayourite with the Parisian populace, by de- 
claiming against the taxes. No sooner, therefore, was it un- 
derstood, throughout the city, that he was in danger of be- 
coming the victim of public justice, than a mob assembled 
to defend him, and besieging the palace of the Dauphin, with 
clamorous importunity, demanded his freedom. So alarming 
was their violence, that it was deemed necessary to appease 
them, by an assurance that the Duke had made his escape. 

He, in the mean time, took every precaution to insure his 
own safety. With the utmost diligence he caused troops to 
be levied in his domains of Burgundy and Flanders, and put- 
ting himself at their head, proceeded with speed and secrecy 


on the route to Paris. He knew very well the disposition of 


the inhabitants of that capital towards him; and was also 
aware, that from the dilapidated state of the finances, and the 
general debility of the government, he had not to dread any dan- 
gerous opposition. 

The unhappy widow of the Duke of Orleans exerted her- 
self, to the utmost, to obtain the punishment of his assassin. 
She found that the Dauphin was unwilling, or rather unable, 
to second her attempts. Her brother-in-law, the king, at this 
time enjoyed a short interval of reason. She repaired to him, 
and unfolding her misfortunes, implored justice against the 
murderer of his brother and her husband. The afflicted mo- 
narch listened with sorrow and commiseration to her complaint; 
and promised to endeavour to obtain her redress, by the pu- 
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nishment of the culprit. He gave orders that the council, 
where he intended to preside, should be summoned to meet 
the next day, to decide on the measures to be pursued against 
the Duke of Burgundy. 

At the time appointed they met. After they had waited a 
good while for the arrival of the king, an officer of the royal 
household entered, and informed them that his majesty was 
seized with a fresh paroxysm of his dreadful malady. The 
Dauphin, therefore, was necessarily obliged to preside in the 
assembly, in the place of his father. Burgundy was not without 
partisans in the council. One of them, the Count de Penthievre, 
who was his son-in-law, made a plausible harangue in his favour, 
endeavouring to persuade the Dauphin that it would be impo- 
litic to try to punish the criminal, and therefore that the more 
advisable course to be pursued would be the granting him a free 
pardon. The majority of those who were present seemed to be 
actuated by the same sentiments, and the objections made 
to the proposed measure by the Duke of Angouleme and a 
few of his friends, would probably have been unsuccessful, 
even if the daring assassin had not borne down all opposition, 
by making his appearance in the midst of their deliberations, 
at the head of an armed mob. He had entered Paris with 
an escort of six thousand soldiers. During his absence, he 
had employed John Petit, a Doctor of Divinity, to harangue 
the multitude in his favour. The misemployed eloquence of 
this man, together with the previous partiality of the people, 
gained the Duke a vast multitude of adherents, who joined 
to swell his triumphal procession, to the palace where the 
council was sitting. At his unexpected appearance all arose; 
some being struck with alarm, and others with astonishment. 
He advanced into the assembly, and avowing and attempting 
to justify the murder of the Duke of Orleans, extorted from 
the Dauphin a reluctant promise of oblivion for his atrocious 
crime. But this did not satisfy him. He insisted that the 
Duke of Angouleme should confirm his pardon by a solemn 
engagement, never, directly or indirectly, to attempt ta avenge 
the death of his father. That unhappy prince, urged by the 
Dauphin and those around him, submitted to what was re- 
quired of him. Burgundy then, having waited till a decree 
of amnestry had been executed, retired under the escort of 
the mob and his own soldiers, 
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These transactions, unexpected on her part, proved a death- 
blow to the hopes which the widowed Valentina had enter- 
tained of obtaining justice against the assassin of her husband. 
Soon after, bending beneath the weight of her misfortunes, 
she died of a broken heart. 

The Duke of Burgundy thus, for the present, triumphed in 
the success of his odious machinations; but his ultimate fate 
strikingly exemplifies the frequently quoted sentence of Horace: 


“ Raro antecedentum celestum 
Deseruit pede Peena claudo.” 


“ Preceding wickedness seldom escapes from slow-footed retri- 
butive justice.” 


Several years after, this turbulent Baron fell a victim to a 
treachery like his own. Having been in arms against the 
Dauphin, that prince appointed a meeting at the bridge of 
Montereau, for the settlement of their disputes. The Duke, as 
if he had had a presentiment of his fate, went with unwil- 
lingnes. While he was kneeling to the Dauphin, Tannegui 
du Chatel, (an old partizan of the Orleans family,) under pre- 
tence of treachery from the Duke, thrust back the Dauphin, 
and wounded Burgundy in the face, and the rest of the party 
fell upon him and dispatched him. 














A LEARNED PROFESSOR. 


M. Villemain, a French professor, who was honoured with 
the special patronage of M. Decazes, but who, nevertheless, 
stands very well with the present French ministers, in one 
of his recent lectures, made a furious attack on the memory 
of our late General Burgoyne, for having taken as auxiliaries 
“The cannibals of the Orinoko.”” The learned Professor for- 
got that the scene of General Burgoyne’s exploits was in North 
America; that the Orinoko, ever since it has been a river, has 
confined its meandering to South America; and that the inha- 
bitants of its banks are as little cannibals as those of the banks 
of the Seine, This same M. Villemain, in his life of Cromwell, 
very learnedly discourses of two English bishops, the Bishop 
of Winchester and the Bishop of Winton, forgetting that Win- 
ton and Winchester happen to be the very same city, 
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HISTORICAL RECOLLECTIONS OF THE DRAMA, 


WITH 
Anecdotes of tts Professors, Ancient and Modern. 




















(Continued from Vol. XX. page 316.) 


Tue secure path to a lasting fame on the stage, like that 
of maintaining pre-eminence in any other pursuit, must lie in 
a diligent study of the profession, and an equally scrupulous 
regard in the actor’s self to his own character as a man.— 
The early maturity of Powel’s talents, were blighted by his 
indifference to the latter, and his premature death ensued, 
produced by consequent disease, and the heart’s bitterest poi- 
son—mortification at neglect, when he could please no more; 
with the remorseful consciousness, that he was himself the 
origin of his own undoing.—In short, genius and virtue are 
of such close affinity, they cannot be rent asunder, without 
a mortal blow to the life, as well as power and profit, of the 
former.—Garrick, I have shewn, possessed this united charac- 
ter; and he set as gloriously as he rose—The Kembles of 
our own day, have taken the same safe and brilliant road; 
and, who but will say with me, Long may the bright exam- 
ple be followed!—With pleasure I see, it does possess com- 
peers: that Mrs. Siddons, both as queen of the drama, and 
as one of the most estimable of women, has left fair follow- 
ers on the stage, to emulate her honours in all. Those of 
our own sex in the profesion, who take their merited station 
amongst the gentlemen of Englan:', need not be particularly 
named; they are sufficiently known, a general esteem distin- 
guishes them. I shall now pursue my old friend, in his re- 
miniscences; and return to the worthies of former days. 

In our last discourse together, we were talking of the prima- 
ry object in the formation of a fine tragedy—To exhibit the hu- 
man mind in its greatest points of view.—“ And it must be so 
exhibited, as well as wrote!” exclaimed my friend: “ the actor 
must understand, feel, and personify the character to the eye, 
else Etheridge might as well tread the stage as Shakespeare.— 
Seneca observes, that a virtuous man, who combats and con- 
quers calamity by fortitude, is an object that Jove regards 
with peculiar pleasure.—When such a character is the hero 
of a play, if properly represented, we participate in the ele- 
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vation of the sentiments, and sympathise in the distress; we 
venerate the unconquered man. Here, too, is the power of the 
drama. By being frequent auditors of thoughts which arise 
from just and noble principles, our own ideas acquire some- 
thing of the same loftiness, till, gradually, the hero seems 
to be transmitted into our own bosoms.”—“ Much, then, ought 
we to be obliged,” interrupted I, ‘to those managers, who 
are now straining every nerve to recal Shakespeare, and his 
contemporaries of the sock and buskin, to the stage; for they 
spoke, I will not say, like John Bull—but like the lion of 
England !”—‘ Aye!” exclaimed my friend, striking a volume 
of Shakespeare, which lay on the table, “he is a college—a 
vourt of honour, and true manhood—in himself! take up any 
of his plays, and before you have read into the scene, you 
forget it is fiction; you are whirled amidst a throng of cha- 
racters, embodied around you; you see ghosts rising from the 
earth, and the air filled with myriads of beautiful spirits :— 
You converse with heroes, you commune with beings of ang«- 
lic natures'—This unexampled power, renders Shakespeare’s 
little volume, a world in itself'—And how have I beheld 
Garrick, Powel, Barry, and some others besides, come forth, 
full of this mighty spirit’s inspiration!’—‘ Henderson, too, 
I have heard,” rejoined I, “was one of that illumined bro- 
therhood!” My friend shook his head— “No, no;—-he was 
more bold than efficient—I knew him well. He was indus- 
trious in the study of his profession; and, I grant, he ac- 
quired a considerable degree of eminence; but it was always 
the outline and colouring of a mere picture; he never, like 
the others, gave you the living man. He was extremely am- 
hitious, and thought no character too arduous to attempt; hence 
he dashed equally at tragedy and comedy; and in both, when 
measured by the really great practitioners, he fell to the 
rank of mere middle stature. For instance, in comedy, I have 
perpetually compared him with Weston. I cau never men- 
tion that name, without a smile of delighted memory; without 
a sigh, that now I can never delight in him again, but by 
memory !—TI have studied him through all the varieties and 
shades of low comedy; and, in all, found him unequalled. His 
look, his action;—every limb, and attitude of the man, com- 
pletely gave the character he represented.—But, alas! he too 
made shipwreck of himself!—Though often warned by illness, 
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and the consequent remoustrance of those who valued him 
as a man, as well as an actor, he killed himself by hard- 
drinking.” Suicide, from whatever cause, is an unmanly and 
pusillanimous act; in calamity, the coward sneaks to death, th: 
brave live on! But surely it is the height of folly, when a 
man possesses every advantage in life, fame, profit, the re- 
gard of affectionate compatriots, then to fall into any line 
of conduct which must inevitably end in a premature death. 

« Yes,” continued my friend, “ and a similar fate was that 
of poor Shuter; a very distinguished actor in his way. He 
could play the fine gentleman, or, the man of the world; but 
he shone brightest in eccentric parts; in ludicrous, and ab- 
surd characters. He used, at times, to take great freedoms 
with his author; but his own connections, on slips of memory, 
were so consistent with the rest of the dialogue, and they 
came so naturally and even characteristically from Ned Shuter, 
they were, generally, not only pardoned but applauded.—He was 
a person of much native intelligence, as well as a most facetious 
companion. The latter quality might, in some measure, be re- 
wretted, since it certainly betrayed him into those orgies, which, 
eventually, shortened his existence. Parsons was another 
master in broad comedy: ‘The varied drollery of his coun- 
tenance is yet remembered by many.—He started on the 
London boards by a recommendation to Garrick, from the 
Duchess of Northumberland, who had seen him on some northern 
stage. He became a great favourite with our Roscius, as well 
as with the town, for he was a worthy man, and one of ge- 
neral taste also—With regard to his profession, he might more 
easily have competitors, than superiors.—He had likewise much 
reputation in the higher range of genteel comedy, especially 
where the character was marked with some peculiar, or, pro- 
minent humour, with some striking or absurd passion. His 
constitution was weak, and his lungs being tender, he died 
of an asthma. He was a man of kindly, social habits, but 
seldom joined what we call convivial parties; and he long pre- 
served his theatrical powers, by such abstinence. Not so, poor 
iixdwin, his competitor ia the same line of characters. He was 
a good-natured, merry creature, at heart; and possessing more 
taleats than good-sense, permitted the excitement of company to 
ay the one under constant contribution, while the other was 
drowned in the perpetual bow], tiil himself, like many a former 
VOL. XXIL.—S. I. D 
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good-fellow, sunk, with the cup, into his grave. Foote, is the 
next hero of the laughing vizard, that occurs to my memory. 
He was a scholar, and a man of most poignant humour; but on 
the stage, as he was often in life, he was rather an excel- 
lent mimic, than an accomplished actor. His pieces, too, bore 
the same character; they were transcripts of certain individuals 
living at the time, and remarkable for any extraordinary pe- 
culiarity. His theatrical abilities, like his dramas, were cir- 
cumscribed to localities; for they were chiefly applicable to 
the personages his caricature pen brought upon his stage. 
We all remember the efficient threat, sent by our sturdy ve- 
teran in literature, Dr. Samuel Johnson, on the well authen- 
ticated report that this British Aristophanes was going to mi- 
mic him on the boards. Foote teo well knew the temper of 
the great moralist—that he would indeed keep his word—than 
to run any risk, by a hope otherwise,—of getting his head broke 
by the cudgel of the doctor’s just indignation. In fact, he 
frequently incurred similar denunciations, but not always from 
persons equally determined on their fulfilment. ‘And in con- 
sequence of thus wounding the amor propre of individuals, by 
holding up their foibles, or other peculiarities, to public notice 
and ridicule, he seldom brought out a new farce, without 
creating to himself a proportionable set of new enemies.—Not 
so Macklin: though his pen was dipped in gall, it sprinkled 
a class of men; not any one individually; hence, all who felt 
the aspersion, joined in a laugh, which had so many others 
to keep it in countenance. Perhaps there never was a more 
extraordinary man, take him altogether, on the annals of thi 
green-room. He was one of your self-formed men; having 
heen born under every disadvantageous circumstance, and, 
in consequence, had no education that he did not pick up 
himself. His active and aspiring mind, supplied all these 
accidental deficiencies. He sought out the rudiments of ge- 
neral knowledge, and thence, by his vigorous natural abi- 
lities, aided by assiduous application, became intimately ac- 
quainted both with modern and ancient literature. Still he 
could not for some time emerge from the sordid station iu 
which he was born; and for seme years, during his early 
lite, he kept a public house of low resort in Covent-garden. 
Tie habits he acquired there, both as to sentiments and con- 
deect, were often tco visible in his subsequent, and more re 
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spectable rank in society, when he became both an actor 
and writer of reputation on the stage. His powers in each 
were confined, though strong and characteristic. I need hardly 
mention his Shylock, for all the world has heard; it was 
perfect in its kind; yet I cannot resist repeating a little 
anecdote, which will shew how absolutely he seemed to iden- 
tify the character—Quin, having watched him closely trom 
the side scene, ducing the performance, abruptly said to him 
as he came off—“ By heaven, Macklin, if you are not a vil- 
lain, there is no truth in you?” Perhaps the moral suspi- 
cion, in this fash, balanced the compliment to the actor’s skill! 
And, it is with regret I acknowledge, this man of talents 
was also a man of the most violent, vindictive, and, often, 
most absurdly presumptuous passions. Stung with a wild am- 
bition to surpass Garrick in one of his most celebrated cha- 
vacters, he determined to perform the part of Macbeth. This 
was a line totally beyond his reach. But two parties were 
formed on the occasion, for and against his achievement. 1 
was in the crowded theatre, on one of the nights of this at- 
tempt. Nothing could be more ridiculous to those who had seen 
Garrick in Macbeth, than Macklin’s anti-heroic figure, hideous 
grimaces, sneering, or obstreperous villany, in this most majes- 
tic, deluded, and remorseful rebel and usurper. Nothing could 
be more tumultuous and continued, than the clamour of the 
house. The hisses, and shouts of “ Off! off!’ were dominant 
over every other sound; but the determination of the actor 
would not be subdued; and it was curious to see, how he 
would sometimes start out of his assumed Macbeth, and re- 
sume his very self as Macklin in all his vindictive indigna- 
tion. He more than once rushed from his business on the 
stage, to the side of the orchestra, and clenching his fist at 
ihe uproar above, in his loudest voice, threatened his enemies.— 
1 need hardly add, that after a vain repetition for a few nights 
more, Macklin’s Macbeth died a natural death, or rather, ex- 
pired under the many mangling wounds, he had so unwit- 
tingly inflicted! Garrick, from the first, had only smiled at 
the quixotic essay: though his discomfited would-be rival, 
often dated his fall in the character, to the jealousy of the 
reigning Macbeth, and the machinations of his emissaries. 
Of such foul play, Garrick was incapable. But Macklin only 
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failed then, because he mistook his talent. Where that pointed 
true, he was unequalled; as I have observed before, in Shy- 
lock and the like. When he must have been near ninety 
years of age, I saw this theatrical talent yet bright in him. 
It was certainly a kind of human phenomenon, at that ad- 
vanced period of life, even to attempt treading the stage; what 
then was the wonder, when he did it with effect? The cha- 
racter was Sir Pertinax Macsycophant, in his own comedy, 
entitled “ The Man of the World.” He performed it one night 
in Drury-lane Theatre: and he did it with complete reten- 
tion of memory, with great vivacity, and without fatigue; he 
did it, as I have seen him, in what he called his best days, 
twenty years before that, when even then, he was an old 
man. In private company, (when his temper was not crossed 
by any very resolute opposition in opinion,) he was generally 
civil, and communicateve. At least, I always found him so. 
He abounded in entertaining anecdote, particularly relating 
to his profession; for he had flourished in the times of Bet- 
terton, Booth, Wilks, and Cibber; but in return for the plea- 
sure we received from such interesting information, we, in- 
deed, were often obliged to make liberal allowance for the ha- 
bitual humour of the man; his tone and manner being pe- 
remptory ; and his decisions, always imperious. Shall I now 
proceed to give you a few of his strange opinions on our 
ladies of the Drama? 








D. 
(To be continued. ) 


JOSHUA BARNES. 


A Lapy, who was a great admirer of Joshua Barnes, the 
Professor of Greek, at Cambridge, requested leave to settle 
an hundred a year upon him, after her death. The profes- 
sor, however, politely declined the offer, unless she would 
condescend to make him happy in her person, which was 
none of the most engaging. The lady replied, that she “ could 
refuse nothing to Joshua, for whom the sun stood still;” and 
they were accordingly soon after married. 
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TURKISH FEMALE COSTUME. 


Tue following firman of the Grand Seignor respecting the 
toilet of the Turkish women, will, we doubt not, amuse our 
fair readers: 

“Since the women must never, when they go out, deviate 
from the rules of decency and honour, it is especially ne- 
cessary to take care that none of their actions be contrary 
to the holy law. 

“ An Imperial firman has already been published to hinder 
them from wearing embroidered férédgés and improper colours. 
The duty of the officers to whom that firman was addressed, 
was, to see its execution. They have not done so. In these 
latter times, therefore, certain women have been seen to change 
the tone of decency and honour, for manners the least be- 
coming in Mussulman women. They have not feared to wear 
embroidered férédgés, and condemnable colours, and go to the 
public walks with extraordinary veils, which suffer their faces 
to be seen. 

‘Such conduct is equally contrary to the divine law, and 
to my supreme will. It is evident that the Government must 
put a stop to such irregularity, and that it is also the absolute 
duty of husbands to take care that their wives do not go out 
in a dress which, being irreconcileable to decency and honour, 
cannot be suitable to Mussulman women. 

“ Henceforward, therefore, the women shall not wear em- 
broidered férédyés, nor condemnable colours, nor veils artfully 
contrived to show their faces: whoever be the husband or re- 
lations of all those who may be seen in such a dress, they 


shall be made answerable, and punished for the conduct of 


their women.* 

“ You, my Cadi, will transmit the present order to all the 
Imans, to be published in all the quarters; and you will em- 
ploy the greatest diligence to hinder the women from going 
out in a costume which our Imperial will has prohibited. 

“Given in the month of Muharrem, in the year 1240.” 
(September, 1824.) 





* It would seem hard to punish the husbands for the excesses of thieis 
wives; but in Mahometan countries the women are more under controul. 
D3 
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ANECDOTE 


OF THE 
GREAT CHARLES THE TWELFTH, OF SWEDEN, AND A LITTLE DALE- 
CARLIAN DAMSEL. 








— 


Communicated to our Correspondent by a noble Swede and Man of Letters. 


Havine often observed, both from historical memoranda and 
actual remark on existing characters, that no men are usually 
so devoted to admiration of the fair sex, as those we deno- 
minate heroes; I have often mused on the contradiction to 
this observation, so eminent in the recorded conduct of the 
celebrated warrior, Charles the Twelfth of Sweden. He was 
young; a prince, a hero; and of a prodigiously ardent tem- 
perament. Hw then, could such apathy to the only senti- 
ment, which, in vigour and impulse, at all correspond with 
the animated ambitions of a soldier? how could it find room 
in such a bosom? 


A few years ago, chance presented me an opportunity of 


trying, at least, to solve this apparent inconsistency.—I fell 
in company with the Baron ***, an illustrious Swede; and 
one, as well acquainted with the private history of his court 
for generations back, as my curiosity could have wished him. 
I put my question to him, and the answer surprised, while 
it gratified my previous general axiom on the subject. The 
reply shall be given, as nearly as recollection will serve, in 
the Baron’s own words: 

“The interesting fact, (said he,) with which I am going 
to acquaint you, was communicated to me by indisputable 
authority.—Our young monarch, so far from being consti- 
tutionally monkish in that particular you inquire about, was 
of a singularly opposite disposition; and those historians who 
have represented him as naturally indifferent to women, have 
been totally unacquainted with his real character. You will 
find the proof in what I am now going to tell you, as the 
eause why he abjured, and ata very early age, all intercourse 
with the sex. You are not ignorant that the kings of Sweden, 
at that period, were of easy access to their subjects. They 


practised the condescension, but within proper limitations, of 


Sometimes even engaging in their convivial society. Charles 
. 7 2} . , . . ~ . . . e 
the Tweifth, on his accession, enjoyed this jocund prerogative, 
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with all the vivacity of his very early youth; and one evening, 
but a little time before he was to leave Stockholm, to open 
his military renown, he went to sup with a Dalecarlian gen- 
tleman, residing in the capital. Charles was then only in 
his fifteenth year, and loved to talk with this brave descen- 
dant of the preserver of his great ancestor, Gustavas Vasa, 
with all the fervour of his own royal patriotism. But the 
young king’s romance did not end there; he had seen a beau- 
tiful serving-maid, from those very mountains, the wildest re- 
vions of his kingdom; he had seen her once or twice attend 
in the rooms, while a guest under the simple roof of his 
hrave subject: he had seen, and admired her in silence. It 
happened this evening, that she chanced to open the door 
to him; she was alone, and he was alone; he could not 
resist the temptation, for she blushed at sight of him, 
and trembled. The king thought there was more than 
awe of majesty in this, and gently taking her hand, his 
accompanying action shewed that he wished to press those 
blooming lips with his own. He expected she would be no- 
thing loath. But he was mistaken; she drew back. He 
thought she was only coy; and, more impassioned, attempted 
to seize the kiss by a kind of gallant violence. She struggled; 
then bursting from him, with words of severe rebuke, in the 
agitation of her repulsion, struck him in the face. At the 
moment she disappeared, the gentleman of the house, having 
heard the scuffle, came out of his room, to see what was the 
matter. On seeing the king, and his disorder, the worthy 


Dalecarlian, after a few hasty words of respect, inquired if 


uny thing had happened to disturb his majesty. 

Charles smiled, and coloured.—‘ I confess that I am dis- 
turbed,” replied he, “and deservedly so; for, 1 am ashamed 
to say, I tried to force a kiss from your pretty damsel, and 
she has made my cheek smart for it—This little adventure, 
has, however, given me my freedom from all of her sex, for 
lite. I am a king and a soldier; my soul’s first object is 
the glory attendant on those names, and I know that the 
greatest men, have at times, wrecked both, by an undue ad- 
miration of women; they ruined Antony, they almost ruined 
Cwsar, and they made a fool of Alexander; but, by Heaven, 
they shall neither ruin nor make a fool of me!—I know the 
susceptibility of my own nature; and I know the power—the 
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arts—the tyranny of the sex! Therefore, from this moment, 
I swear by the sceptre of Sweden and this good sword, never 
to look on woman again with an eye to desire her smile, or 
fear her frown. In short, to regard her as, to me, no more!” 
It was even with solemnity that he kissed his sword on ut- 
tering this vow; and then turning their discourse immediately 
on the business of his visit, the old Dalecarlian saw only the 
brave and royal descendant of the Great Gustavus before 
him.” 

This little narrative is indeed very extraordinary; but yet, 
in considering it, it seems quite consistent with the whole 
after-conduct of Charles. Indeed, what might not that reso- 
lution effect, which defied the extremes of heat, and cold, 
and famine; which, while it led a harrassed and exhausted 
army, through deserts of ice and snow, rejected the Czar 
of Muscovy’s offers of capitulation in the style of a triumphant 
conqueror; and which, in fine, brought his very conquerors 
in homage round him at the last. 


L. 





SINGULAR ANECDOTE. 


Upon the necessity of early baptism, the Scottish peasantry 
are well known to cherish peculiar notions: and connected with 
this subject, we have an anecdote to relate, which will hardly 
be credited, although it was communicated to us by a most 
respectable gentleman, and may be relied on as perfectly au- 
thentic. 

A good many years ago, the former incumbent of the pa- 
rish of Parton being confined to his room, one of his most 
distant parish:oners, who had just ‘ received an addition to his 
family,’ found himself under the necessity of transporting the 
young stranger to the residence of the minister. The snow 
lay thick on the ground at the time, but the on-fall had ceased ; 
the air, although cold, was clear and bracing’; the surface of 
the flaky expanse which stretched on every side, being slightly 
touched with frost, acted as a huge reflector to the level beams 
of the sun, and altogether the weather was remarkably fine 
for the season. Under these circumstances, the father of the 
child in question set off for the manse of Parton, accompanied 
by two female friends; who, to lessen the fatigue of travelling, 
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were directed to keep close in the track or wake of their brawny 
guide. To guard against the effects of cold, the little stran- 
ger was wrapped in almost as many folds as an Egyptian 
mummy, and, in the first instance, committed to the care of 
the elder gossip; but the women, at length, beginning to ap- 
pear tired, the farmer insisted upon relieving them of the 
child, which he placed ‘ cannily’ under his arm, and covered 
it with the folds of his plaid; and, being rather of an absent 
turn of mind, he proceeded at a pace that would have done 
no discredit to ‘ Dominee Sampson.’ In this way he gained 
rapidly upon his feebler companions, and in his great anxiety 
to carry the infant. soft and easy, had actually allowed it to 
slip through the huge mound of bucklings with which it was 
surrounded. These bucklings, however, still stuck fast under 
the farmer’s arm, and his hands being numbed with cold, he 
held on his way, never once suspecting that his burden had 
become lighter. Arrived at the minister’s parlour, the mistress 
of the house kindly proposed to warm the infant until the 
women arrived, and was proceeding to perform this office, when 
she all at once exclaimed, ‘ My God! where is the child?’ 
This exclamation, so sudden and unexpected, threw the whole 
house into confusion. The minister, forgetting his rheumatism, 
started to his feet like a youth of fifteen, while the honest far- 
mer, gasping for breath, and trembling in every limb, looked 
like a man who had seen an apparition, on discovering that 
in place of a healthy babe, he carried only a ‘ bundle of duds.’ 
The present, however, was not a moment for explanation, and 
without saying a single word, he flew out of the house with 
the intention of retracing his steps; but he had not proceeded 
far, when he was met by his female friends, who had fortu- 
nately picked up their little charge, and which, although blae 
with cold, was found to have sustained no material injury from 
being cradled, for a few minutes, on an element as pure and 
stainless as its own virgin breast. 

It is almost needless to add, that the party returned to the 
manse in the highest spirits; and that the worthy clergyman, 
in performing the usual ceremony, failed not to advert on this 
miraculous deliverance, and to recommend the little innocent 
to the especial care and protection of that Being, who ‘ tem- 
pers the wind to the shorn lamb.’ 

Mc Dtarmww’s Scrap Book, Vor. II. 
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THE OLD BACHELOR. 


No. I. 


ly marriage is best for mankind, it must evidently be best for indivi- 
duals; or, a permanent and necessary duty must be the cause of evil, 
and some must inevitably be sacrificed to the convenience of others, 
From an estimate of the two states, it appears that the incommodities of 
a single life are, in a great measure, necessary and ,certain, but those of 
the conjugal state accidental and avoidable.—I cannot forbear to flatter 
myself that prudence and benevolence will make marriage happy. The ge- 
neral folly of mankind is the cause of general complaint. 

Rassevas, Chap. xxix. 


| A el 


Tuose who are interested in any event, are not always the 
best informed as to its nature and consequences. ‘The bye- 
stander sees most of the game,’ says an old adage. It is 
therefore very possible that a man may be enabled to offer 
valuable advice to others, without a practical acquaintance 
with the subject to which it relates. Prompted by these con- 
siderations, 1 shall venture to bestow on the public the result 
of my anxious speculations on one of the most important topics 
connected with the history of domestic society, though I 
cannot claim the advantage of any personal experience con- 
cerning it. 

I am an old Bachelor, a title which I have deserved, I 
will not say exactly how long. It will be sufficient to state, 
that for more than ten years past my time has been chiefly 
occupied in planning schemes for regulating the behaviour of 
married folks, in such a way as to deprive wedlock of all its 
inconveniences, and reduce to a system the art of being happy 
in the married state. Having, in the course of my lucubra- 
tions, acquired a vast treasure of knowledge on this delicate 
subject, I should think myself culpable in withholding the 
benefit of it from my fellow-creatures. I flatter myself, indeed, 
that there is no question which can arise to interrupt matri- 
monial felicity, which I have not considered, under every pos- 
sible point of view; so as to be able to furnish ample direc- 
tions, for obviating every source of dispute which it might 
occasion. 1 have indeed ruminated so profoundly on the vari- 
ous and intricate subjects of domestic altercation, and obtained 
so clear an insight into their efficient causes, that I can pre- 
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scribe, with confidence, in all cases which may occur. Just 
as I had written thus far, my studies were interrupted by 
an uproar, which, in the course of a few minutes, became sv 
intolerably outrageous, as entirely to derange the concatenation 
of my ideas, and oblige me to suspend my meditations. The 
fact was, my landlord and his wife, who had hitherto main- 
tained among their neighbours, the character of being peace- 
ably-disposed people, had now got into so violent a quarrel, 
as to disturb, not only the inmates of their own habitation, 
but likewise the folks who lived next door to them. Trifling 
and ridiculous as the circumstance was which caused this 
alarm, I must beg permission to lay it before my readers, 
since much valuable instruction may be drawn from it. 

I had lodged with Mr. and Mrs. C , for three weeks; 
during which period their domestic jars had never, before, 
been violent enough to reach my ears, in the third story, 
where my apartment is situated. Vexed and alarmed at what 
I heard, I descended as speedily as possible to the ground 
floor, whence the clamour obviously proceeded, and reached 
the scene of action, just in time, to witness the commencement 
of an hysteric fit, with which my landlady was seized. Two 
female acquaintance were engaged in holding her, while ano- 
ther was thrusting her husband out of the room. Finding 
that the fury of the storm was spent, and that my presence 
would be rather worse than useless, I retired. But as an 
affair of this nature could not but be peculiarly interesting to 
me, at the very moment [ was writing on conjugal economy, 
I endeavoured to learn from my landlord, the particulars of 
the altercation in which he had been a party. Notwithstanding 
the utmost delicacy in opening the investigation, [ was com- 
pletely foiled. He seemed so much offended at being ques- 
tioned on the subject, that | should have been unable to obtian 
any elucidation of the quarrel, to the vast detriment of my 
speculations, had not a person, fortunately for me, overheard 





the dispute from beginning to end, and communicated the de- 
sired intelligence; from which it appeared, that these good 
folks had been quarrelling, if not fighting, about a potatve- 
paring. 

My landlady is a native of the sister island, and she fan- 
cied that the Irish fruit, which forms so valuable an addi- 
tion to our culinary stores, should always be brought to ta 
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ble in their natural covering. Her husband preferred having 
his potatoes pared previous to boiling; and having procured 
for a Sunday’s dinner, a shoulder of mutton, and the roots 
in question, he clandestinely bribed the maid-servant to peel 
the potatoes before they were dressed, in. direct contravention 
of the express, general orders which the girl had received 
trom her mistress on that subject. No sooner had Mrs. C—~—, 
sat down to dinner, than taking the cover from the vegetables, 
and perceiving the manner in which they had been cooked, 
she declared they were spoilt; and calling the maid, she told 
her she should pay for the potatoes which she had ruined 
in dressing, at the same time threatening to turn her away, 
if she offended again in the same manner. Molly, having 
been bribed by her master, had too much honour to betray 
the secret of his interference with her culinary operations, 
but, on receiving Mrs. C ’s reproof, she could not help 
casting a side-glance at him, which roused his wife’s sus- 
picions. These were strengthened almost to certainty, by 
his saying, after the girl had left the room, “ Upon my 
word, my dear, nobody ever thinks of eating potatoes with 
their skins, in England.” ‘ That is no reason why they may 
not be boiled in them,” replied she; adding, “I suppose you 
don’t know potatoes from turnips, or you would not want to 
have them pared.” Nettled at this inuendo, Mr. C , 
thoughtlessly said, “I am sure that potatoes boiled without 
paring are only fit for hogs.” Mrs. C , fired at this sar- 
casm, and gently laying down her knife and fork, exclaimed, 
«Pll teach you to call me a hog, you brute.’ At the same 
moment, before he was aware of her design, she seized the 
dish of potatoes, and discharged them full in his face. They 
were rather overdone, so as to be in part reduced to the 
thickness of a poultice; and he was blinded by the unexpected 
explosion, which took full effect. Jumping up suddenly, he 
overturned the table, with a tureen of hot broth, which not only 
utterly ruined Mrs. C ’s best silk gown, (in which she had 
that morning been at church,) but also scalded her severely. 
She snatched one of the plates, and her husband looking on the 
movement as an overture to another volley of missiles, stepped 
up and laid hold of her arms. The crash of the falling table, 














and the screams of the exasperated lady, bronght into the room: 


neighbours as well as lodgers; on whose appearance, Mrs. 
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C——, thought an exhibition of hysterics, the most decent 
expedient she could adopt, and she accordingly forthwith had 
recourse to it. 

This ridiculous incident, I am sorry to say, appears to me 
to be a just example of conjugal quarrels in general. Where 
there are great faults on either side, serious disputes may arise, 
of magnitude sufficient even to require the separation of the par- 
ties. Of such I do not profess to treat, at present; but simply 
of the little miffs, pets, and poutings, originating in obstinacy 
about trifles, which deprive society of half its comforts, and, 
in some cases, drive the provoked husband to the tavern, and 
the irritated wife to the dram-bottle; and whose pernicious 
influence may be felt even through succeeding generations. 

I once knew a physician and his lady, who, having been 
married late in life, and being without children, sought to 
amuse their leisure hours with cards or backgammon. They 
had heen united but a few months, when a ridiculous dispute 
about their comparative skill at cribbage, was carried to such 
an height, that they parted beds, and though they continued to 
meet at table, preserved a gloomy silence towards each other, 
Want of other society, (for they had no near neighbours,) 
brought about a reconciliation; but it did not last long—they 
played again—quarrelled—separated—and were again recon- 
ciled: and this state of domestic warfare, with short intervals 
of peace, continued, till the old gentleman buried his partner, 
with whom, during the ten years which elapsed after their 
marriage, he had been on speaking terms not above three or 
four. Thus persons respectably connected, and by no means 
deficient in intellect, rendered themselves objects of compassion 
to their friends, of contempt to their acquaintance, and of de- 
rision to their servants. 

So fully am I convinced, from attentive observation, and 
laborious research into the mysteries of matrimonial economy, 
of the utter worthlessness of the objects for which married 
people generally contend, that I am sure I hazard little or 
uo danger of contradiction in asserting, that in rine cases out 
of ten, conjugal quarrels are excited by something not worth 
“a potatoe-paring. M.J. 


(To be continued, ) 
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LETTERS FROM A NORTHUMBERLAND CURATE. 


No. IV. 


D eeemeneell 


(Continued from Vol. XX. page 331.) 


Sir, 

On my return from Oxford, it was proposed by my friends, 
that with a view to my further preparation for residence at 
College, I should be placed in the family of a clergyman in 
a distant part of our county: a plan to which I could have no 
possible objection. The Rev. E——, was the rector of a small 
parish, over which he had for nearly, forty years, presided 
as friend and minister. Ere the improvements in our country- 
roads, W—d, was in a state of complete isolation from the sur- 
rounding towns and villages. The greater part of its popu- 
lation had never passed beyond the limits of their own parish: 
of course, they were rude, even to barbarism. It has often 
amused me, when my venerable tutor has related tales of “olden 
times,” and recounted by what efforts and measures he had, 
gradually brought his parishioners to a practical acquaintance 
with the modes and habits of civilized life. The influence he 
possessed over them would appear almost incredible to our 
modern clergy. He was their friend, as well as their minis- 
ter: his days were devoted to their interests, temporal and 
spiritual—In affliction, he was their refuge; in difficulties, their 
oracle. In him their poverty found its alleviation; and their 
necessities, a benefactor. He was to be found, not only, on the 
Sabbath, in the pulpit, but, daily, in every house where his 
advice, sympathy, or assistance was needed. In this labour 
of love he was aided and seconded by his family, consisting 
of two sons and four daughters. They were his messengers 
of mercy to the chambers of sickness, and to the abodes of 
poverty and wretchedness. As this was the only family of 
respectability or education in the village, it maintained its au- 
thority and influence during half a century; and, by its exam- 
le, raised the untaught peasantry into gradual comfort and 
respectability——At the time of which I am now speaking, an 
example of so much worth, learning, and piety, in our clergy, 
was indeed rare.—My friend, therefore, shone a luminary of 
no mean magnitude: but though worthy, and fitted to do ho- 
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nour to a mitre, he never advanced higher in clerical honours 
than being a country clergyman. 

Mr. had been originally educated at Oxford ; and was 
intimately known, and most highly respected, by some of the 
brightest ornaments of that university. He was deeply read 
in theological learning; with the various beauties of classical 
literature, he was intimately familiar; the History of Europe, 
in its darker ages, was his constant study; and to elucidate 
some of its more mysterious events, was his delight. In the 
controversies of the church he was well read, and never failed 
to convey, in his conversation, both amusement and instruction 
to his family cirele—Such was the person with whom I was 
placed, and frum whose example and lips I was to receive 
those maxims of conduct, as well as lessons in learning, pre- 
paratory to my future entrance on the world. To add to 
the felicity of my situation, my friend Jones was prevailed 
upon to make one of our literary circle: with him I, literally, 
took sweet counsel. We planned our future life; and sketched 
out for ourselves those schemes of visionary bliss, which delight, 
while they deceive, the youthful mind. Here I first learned 
what I had long suspected—Jones’s growing regard for my 
youngest sister—They were, in every way, worthy of each 
ether; and their subsequent union, and lengthened life, passed 
in the most unabated enjoyment of connubial happiness, is one 
ef the few circumstances by which my own chequered and 
unfurtunate existence has been rendered tolerable, and, com- 
paratively desirable. At the close of the long vacation, Jones 
and myself set off for a short visit to our respective families, 
ere we proceeded to Oxford; and though my heart beat high 
at the prospect of a cap and gown, yet I confess, sir, I felt 
a very painful reluctance as we tore ourselves from the hos- 
pitable roof of our venerated tutor, and pursued our way to- 











wards the neighbouring market-town, to await the arrival of 


the stage. A few short hours, and we were safely embosomed 
im our respective families; from whence, after a short sojourn, 
we departed for Alma Mater. You must, now, sir, allow me 
to answer what each reader has, no doubt, already enquired, 
Where has poor Louisa been during this long interval? TI am 
ashamed, sir, to acknowledge, that, during my residence in 
Wiltshire, I had ceased correspondence with her; how I was 
deservedly punished for my neglect, will hereafter appear. 
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Upon reflection, I am convinced, that he who can trifle with 
a woman’s feelings, is not only unworthy a woman’s love, 
but becomes, thereby, a very heinous transgressor against the 
laws both of honour and justice; and when the victim of neglect 
thereby becomes the victim of pining disease, I am of opinion 
that a conscientious jury would not greatly err were they 
to return a verdict of wilful murder against the guilty trifler. 
Would, sir, that such had been my sentiments at the period 
of which I write: much of my long life would have passed 
in peaceful feeling, undisturbed by the keen sense of disho- 
nourable neglect towards a worthy and exemplary woman. 

On my arrival at College, the novelty of my situation, and 
the many engagements, both of pleasure and business, by which 
I was surrounded, kept me in perpetual occupation. [ dili- 
gently attended lectures, and chapel; studied Aldrich; read 
Grotius; became a disciple of the Stagyrite; admired the beau- 
ties of Pindar and Zschyles; wrote themes with admirable 
taste; and, in short, was pronounced, by my fellow collegians, 
in the high road to preferment. To my own folly, Mr. Editor, 
my failure is alone attributable—forgetful of the advice and 
example of my friend Jones, I contracted a friendship with a 
gentleman commoner of our society; a young man of amiable 
manners, but weak understanding; who had the misfortune to 
have just succeeded to very large West-India property, by 
which he was enabled to indulge in every kind of idle and 
extravagant expenditure. He was unable, from want of com- 
mon attention, to get up the college lectures; and, as I was 
considered by my idle fellow-student a clever fellow, he ge- 
nerally obtained my assistance in his preparation for the lec- 
ture room. 

Mason was a man of much eccentricity of character. He was 
a compound of extravagance and meanness. He would expend 
hundreds in self-gratification, and yet grudge the necessary 
expenditure of pence. His parties were the most splendid in 
the College; but his servants were the worst paid. He was 
given to self indulgence, but unwilling to pay its price. 
Chapel begun regularly at seven o’clock, both winter and 
summer; and, as Mason was too tender to brave a December’s 
morning without a fire, the scout was engaged to have one 
ready each morning, before the chapel-bell tolled; but so scanty 
in general, was the supply of faggots, that although there was 
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a glorious blaze, it was too transitory to produce the cheering 
fire; a second and a third, and even a fourth application, was 
often needed, before John found it convenient that the fire should 
light. Mason often boasted that his half faggot sufficed for 
his morning’s purpose; but he omitted to state how often the 
half faggot was required. Mason was, at this time, in love; 
the object of his affection was a young lady of good family, 
but small fortune, in Leicestershire. He made no secret ot 
his attachment; on the contrary, he used to introduce her name 
at all his parties, and hand round, for approbation, certain ama- 
tory verses, in which her virtues were celebrated. Unfortu- 
nately one poem gained a degree of publicity, but little expected 
and as little desired. Some mischievous wag sent a copy, 
enriched with variorum notes, to Munday’s, in the High-street, 
who, after striking off a hundred copies, was directed to for- 
ward them to our Hall just in time for dinner. The parcel 
being opened, as usual, by our Senior Fellow, its contents 
were distributed down the tables —I forget, at this distance 
of time, all particulars, save one note on the title. It was 
announced as the production of John Mason, esq. F.R.S. 
and, on the latter abbreviation, it was stated that a difference 
of opinion existed among critics, as to its import. Some, ac- 
cording to its more common usage, considered it as announc- 
ing the author to be “ Fellow of the Royal Society.” Others 
regarding the poem as an amatory one, were disposed to ren- 
der these mysterious capitals into “ Fellow Remarkably Sin- 
cere,” thus paying a compliment to the sincerity of his pas- 








sion. Differing from these authorities, however, the editor of 


the poem, from personal acquaintance with its author, ven- 
tured to suggest, as a more appropriate rendering, that it should 
be considered the production of John Mason, esq. (F.R.%.) 
“Fellow Remarkably Stupid.” Upon the annunciation of this 
latter interpretation, by the Prases, the whole hall was con- 
vulsed with laughter; each man looked at his fellow, to dis- 
cover the author of the sarcasm, whilst poor Mason, stung 
by the bitterness of the joke, and roused into furious indig- 
nation, retired unobserved to his room; whither I followed 
him at the most convenient moment.—An appeal was soon 
made to the Tutor, but every effort to discover the author 
of the paper being unavailing, Mason withdrew his name from 
the College books, and, soon after, removed to Cambridge. This 
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event, trivial in itself, was attended by circumstances, both pre- 
sent and future, by which my fortune in life was to be ma- 
terially affected. My intimacy with Mason had begun to 
lessen the frequency of my visits to New-college; and would, 
doubtless, ultimately have gradually estranged me from Jones. 
It had moreover begun to affect me in the estimation of my 
tutors; and, in fact, had nearly plunged me into insurmount- 
able difficulties. I was on the brink of ruin: my remit- 
tances from home, however punctually made, could not satisfy 
the various calls of cooks, and livery stable-keepers; my Col- 
lege bills were in arrear; my tradesmen were clamorous; and, 
moreover, Mason, on quitting College, had requested pay- 
ment of a loan with which he had accommodated me. In this 
dilemma, I unconsciously stole into the Combination room, and 
taking up a London paper found an advertisement which held 
out a promise of the desired relief—“ Pecuniary accommoda- 
tion to gentlemen of respectability on their personal security.” 
Urged by my necessities, I hastened to London, and having 
prevailed on Mason to answer for my respectability, and good- 
ness, I obtained the promise of a loan, on annuity, from the 
money-lender. As the deeds would take a few days before 
completion, an advance of money was solicited and obtained 
to meet the unexpected expences of my protracted visit to Lon- 
don. As I had no real security to offer, the terms could not 
be matter of hesitation or remonstrance, on my part, and I was 
assured that, considering all things, twenty-five per Cent. must 
be deemed moderate—The dread of exposure, and the fear of 
dunning, induced me to risk future difficulty, to avert present 
disgrace—I had retired to my hotel on my return from the 
theatre, whither I had repaired to dissipate the anxiety and 
wretchedness to which I was a prey, when, on entering the 
coffee-room, I was met by Jones. Upon expressing my sur- 
prise at our unexpected meeting, he informed me that busi- 
ness as unexpected had brought him to town, and that a ca- 
sual meeting with Mason had made him acquainted with my 
abode. After supper he gently chid me for the want of con- 
fidence which my unexpected departure from College, unknown 
to him, manifested. He reminded me of the former, unreserved 
communication which had subsisted between us on all points. 
But what, above every other argument, most powerfully affected 
ime, was, that my departure from College, unknown to the Dean, 
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was likely to involve me in the most painful consequences. 
Then for the first time, it occurred to me, that, I had left my 
College in a paroxysm of distress and agony so overwhelinfng, 
as to have forgotten the usual application for leave of absence. 
As my friend stated the accomplishment of his business in 
town, he solicited my immediate return with him, promising 
his powerful interference with our tutor on my behalf. After 
excusing myself from an immediate compliance with this pro- 
posal, on the plea of unfinished business, into the nature ot 
which Jones had too much honour and delicacy to enquire, 
I agreed to leave town by the next evening’s mail. Early in 
the following morning I attended, by appointment, to receive 
the stipulated loan, and to sign the annuity deed. But here a 
new and insurmountable difficulty arose—I was yet a minor!! 
The objection operated, on my agitated mind, like an unlooked- 
for death-warrant. My ruin was not only impending; it was 
sealed.—I was, however, assured that after the lapse of the 
six weeks before my attaining my majority, the same accom- 
modation would be granted, upon the same terms. Upon this 
promise my mind rested, and I determined to avert this im- 
pending storm by offering my promissory notes, payable in 
Duke-street, to my various creditors: in dependence on the 
promised loan for the means of discharging them. Lulled into 
something like repose by this ingenious and ready plan of de- 
ferring the evil day, I was punctual at the Old Bell, where 
being joined by Jones, I proceeded to Oxford. Upon reporting 
my return to the College authorities, J was summoned before 
our MASTER. Dr. Wetherell, [I have before observed, was a 
man of amiable and easy manners: but on this occasion, he 
assumed an unusual sternness and severity of manner.—In 
extenuation of my misconduct, I pleaded the severe illness of 
a relation; by the unexpected tidings of which, I was so far 
overpowered as to have failed in making the proper applica- 
tion for permission to be absent. Although a strict discipli- 
narian, the Doctor was nevertheless ready to admit any rea- 
sonable excuse, as an apology for inadvertent conduct. After 
a severe reproof, however, I was informed, that my future con- 
duct would determine what notice should be taken of my pre- 
sent breach of College discipline.—After suitable expressions 
f thanks for his lenity, and promises of future watchfulness 
and observance of good order, I was about to retreat, when 
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the Doctor retained me in his presence, whilst he added, 
‘‘ Young man, let your present escape from rustication prove 
an effectual warning to you.—By the Dean, I am informed, 
that your tutor’s bills of the last and preceding terms remain 
undischarged; and, that your expenditure exceeds the Col- 
lege limitation—the latter you will do well to abridge imme- 
diately; your bills must be discharged forthwith.” 

Here, Mr. Editor, I terminate the history of my adventures 
for the present month, and am, sir, 








Your obedient servant, 
A NORTHUMBERLAND CuRATE. 





ANECDOTE 


OF 
ELIZABETH, THE FIRST WIFE OF FREDERIC WILLIAM II. OF. PRUSSIA, 
THEN PRINCE ROYAL. 


Tue Princess, who was afterwards divorced, was brought 
up at Stettin, and had sent to Lyons for a very beautiful robe, 
which was directed for her at that town. As an immense 
duty was laid on foreign stuffs, the custom-house officer de- 
tained tiie robe, till the duty was paid. The Princess felt 
very indignant, and sent to tell the man to bring her the robe, 
and she would pay him his due. He obeyed; but scarce 
had he entered the apartment of the princess, than she seized 
hold of the robe, boxed his ears twice most heartily, and 
drove him out of her apartment. The Custom-house officer 
went out swelling with rage, and wrote a long account of 
the transaction, which he addressed to the king, and in which 
he bitterly complained of having met with very disgraceful 
treatment, as he was acting in the discharge of his duty. 
Frederic replied, as follows: 

“ The loss of the excise duties must be placed to my ac- 
count; the robe will remain the property of the Princess ; 
the blows with him who received them. As to the pretended 
disgrace, [ will take off that stigma; never could the appli- 


cation of a beautiful hand on the face of a custom-house officer, 
be regarded as a disgrace. 
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NOTICES OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


HISTORY, TOPOGRAPHY, AND TRAVELS. 


THE HISTORY AND ANTIQUITIES OF THE PARISH OF 
LAMBETH. By Tuomas Atren. This work, which is, at present, 
in progress of publication, relates to a very interesting part of the 
environs of London. Lambeth is not only distinguished as the scite of 
the archiepiscopal palace, but also on many other accounts. Mr. Allen 
seems to have done justice to his subject; and his book is embellished 
with a number of views, and other graphic illustrations. 

DISCOVERIES OF THE PORTUGUESE IN THE INTERIOR 
OF ANGOLA, St. MOZAMBIQUE, &c. By the late T. E. Bowditch. 
Since the Portuguese Navigators of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries 
first visited the southern parts of the African continent, little has been 
done to elucidate the history and geography of the countries on the 
south-western coast. This work is partly compiled from unpublished 
manuscripts, and affords information not to be obtained from any other 
source. It is illustrated by two maps, and forms, altogether, a very 
interesting volume. 

MOLLIER’s TRAVELS IN COLUMBIA, translated from the French. 
8vo. This work may be considered as an Appendix to the American 
Tours of Humboldt. Itis less fraught with scientific information than the 
volumes of that distinguished naturalist; but it embraces more recent 
intelligence relative to the state of society and manners, in a portion of 
the country now become peculiarly interesting to the inhabitants of 
Great Britain. The translator deserves praise for having made this 
production accessible to English readers. 


NOVELS. 


ENGLISH LIFE, or Manners at Home. In four pictures. 1824. 
2 vols. 12mo. These delineations of life and manners are far superior 
to the common class of fictitious narratives which daily issue from the 
press, to load the shelves of circulating libraries. Who the author 
may be, we know not; but we shall hail with satisfaction any new 
production of the same pen. 

HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS: second series. 12mo. 3 vols. A 
very amusing work, with this title, containing a collection of tales, 
relating to French scenery and manners, was published some time ago. 
The sugcess of that publication has induced the author, (whose name, we 
understand is Gratton) to present those who are in search of rational 
amusement, with a second series of narratives, in no respect inferior 
to the former, Three interesting stories contained in these volumes, are 
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founded on circumstances which occurred to the writer, during his travels 
on the continent. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 

TIME’S TELESCOPE FOR 1825; or a Complete Guide to thie 
Almanack, &c. &c. Sherwood, Jones, and €o.—Both useful and or- 
namental, full of sound information and sweet fancies, ‘‘ Times Teles- 
cope” for the year that is fast approaching us, demands no inconsi- 


derable portion of our attention and praise. The “ Forget Me Not,”’ 


and other elegant diaries of the season, with all their fanciful decora- 
tious, and all their amusing and pretty tales and songs, receive as 
they must, our commendation, but we doubt, whether this more bulky 
and less gaudy annual volume, is not after all as grateful to the sense, 
and more useful to the mind, than the finest of these Christmas offerings. 

THE SCRAP BOOK. By John M‘Diarmid. 12mo. Second vo- 
lume.—This is a mere compilation, containing little which has not 
been previously published in modern periodicals. Like the former vo- 
lume, which appeared some time since, this is an amusing melange, put 
together without the exertion of much literary skill. 

THE LITERARY SOUVENIR, &c. edited by Alaric A. Watts. 
1825. 18mo. 

HOMMAGE AUX DAMES. 1825, 18mo. 

These works are both intended for new-year’s presents; and are exe- 
cuted like Mr. Ackerman’s ‘“ Forget Me Not,” with embellishments, 
in the style of the Gotha Almanac, and other German works, ‘ The 
Souvenir,” contains several poetical pieces of considerable merit, and 
seme interesting tales, particularly one by the late Mr. Maturin.—The 
other volume also contains poems and tales; besides music, blank pages 
for a diary, &c. 

DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 

THE HOUSEKEEPER’S LEDGER, &c. By Dr. Kitchener. 8vo. 
The author of this work has distinguished himself by his publications 
on the culinary art; and he now proceeds from instructing the Cook, 
to lecturing the Housekeeper. His advice seems, upon the whole, 
to be sound and. orthodox; and we can, therefore, safely recom- 
mend the volume before us to our female readers, as one from whic! 
many useful hints may be derived. 

THE GOOD NURSE, or Hints on the Management of the Sick 
and Lying-in Chamber and Nursery. 12mo,—Though we are not inclined 
to agree on all points with the Lady who has favoured the public 
with this volume, yet we readily admit its general utility. The young 
and the old may derive benefit from the instructions contained in 


it; and we doubt not that jt will prove an acceptable dumestic con. 
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THE COTTAGER’S FRIENDLY GUIDE.—This is a small pam- 
phlet, designed for the use of the industrious poor: and it contains 
advice and information which may prove very serviceable to them. 


EDUCATION. 


URANIA’S MIRROR, or, a View of the Heavens ; accompanied 
by Aspin’s Familiar Treatise on Astronomy. 18%1. This is a novel 
invention of a Lady, in which the celestial constellations are repre- 
sented on large cards, in a picturesque and striking manner. The 
accompanying Treatise, by Mr. Aspin, is well executed; and the whole 
scheme is admirably adapted for affording astronomical instruction. 

MY CHILDREN’S DIARY, or the Moral of the passing Hour. 
12mo.—There is something rather too sombre in the tone of this little 
work ; but the writer appears to have been actuated by the purest 
motives, and to have have had in view the promotion of the best 
interests of those for whose profit and advantage the book is designed. 


intelligence relative to Literature and the Arts. 

LORD PORCHESTER.—A Poem is preparing for publication, said 
to be the production of this nobleman. The scene is laid in Spain, 
and the story relates to the contests between the Christians and Moors, 
previous to the expulsion of the latter in the 15th century. 

L. E. L.—A new volume of Poems, by the Authoress of the Jm- 
provisatrice, may be expected, 

Gérman Poetry.—A selection of the Poems of Louisa Brachman, 
(called the German Sappho,) with an account of her Life, is about to 
be published at Halle, by M. Schutz. 

Pompeii.—The excavations on the scite of this ancient city have lately 
laid open a series of apartments belonging to public baths. The ceil- 
ings of these rooms are adorned with curious paintings. 

Diaphonicon.—A new-invented musical instrument, thus named, has 
heen recently exhibited at the rooms of Mr. Pinnock, the patentec. 

New Discovery.—Dr. Geltner, a German chemist, has invented a me- 
tallic compound, resembling silver, in its most valuable properties. 

Lord Byron.—Count Gamba, brother of the Countess Guiccioli, is 
writing a Memoir of his intimacy with Lord Byron. 

Voyage of Discovery.—A brief Narrative of the unsuccessful Expe- 
dition of Captain Lyon, is preparing for publication. 

Chinese Literature.—J. F. Davis. F. B.S. translator of Chinese Tales, 
is going to publish ‘* Moral Maxims,” in the language of China, with 


free and verbal translations. 
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EPITOME OF PUBLIC AFFAIRS, 
FOR DECEMBER 1824. 








Few occurrences have been announced during the past month which 
are likely to have any important influence on the state of affairs, ci- 
ther at home or abroad.—On the 18th, a meeting of his Majesty’s Privy 
Council was held at Windsor, at which all the Cabinet Ministers were 
present, except the Earls of Liverpool and Harrowby, A further pro- 
rogation of Parliament was ordered, till the Sd of February.—It is 
believed that the King’s Ministers are by no means unanimous as to 
the measures to be pursued, at the present period, with regard to our 
foreign or domestic policy, The Duke of Wellington has recently held 
two long conferences with Lords Bathurst and Westmoreland ; after the 
last of which a message, stating the result, was dispatched to the Lord 
Chancellor, The subjects of dissention, in the Cabinet, are supposed to 
relate to two points, viz the propriety of assisting the Greeks in their 
struggle for liberty; and the more important question of internal po- 
licy—Catholic Emancipation, That much difference of opinion exists 
amoug the members of his Majesty’s Government, may be inferred from 
the fact, that twelve meetings of the Cabinet Council took place, lately, 
within the space of seventeen days; to which we may add, that the 
Earl of Liverpool had a private audience of the King at Windsor, on 
the 16th inst. which lasted more than an hour.—The present state of 
Ireland and the condition of the Catholics, are by far the most inte- 
resting topics which can at present engage the attention of the Minis- 
try.—The city of Petersburg has been visited by a terrible calamity. 
On the 19th ult. in consequence of a westerly wind, the waves of the 
Baltic, forced back into the channel of the river Neva, on the banks 
of which the place is built, and laid it almost entirely under water. At 
two o’clock the current flowed to the height of six or seven feet 
above the pavements, in every part of the city, which stands almost on 
one level, A multitude of houses, sentry-boxes, &c. were swept away, 
and more than 8000 persons are said to have perished: more recent 
accounts state the number of lives lost to have been 3,000, The 
violence of the torrent washed the corpses out of the graves. At Cron- 
stadt, the port of Petersburgh, a ship of 100 guns was floated into the 
great square, where it remained when the water subsided; and two 
steam-boats were lying in the middle of the town. The wind, chang- 
ing after two o'clock, the water rapidly subsided, and by the evening 
the river had retreated within its banks. The loss of property which 
has occurred, is immense; and the destruction of provisions has been 
#uch as to cause apprehensions of famine. The Exchange has been 
fitted up to receive some of the houseless sufferers. 
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Domestic News.—The high winds, at the close of last month, were 
productive of the most disastrous consequences at home. At Deal, 
Brighton, Shoreham, Seaford, Southampton, Weymouth, Lyme, Ply- 
mouth, and other places on the southern coast, much damage has been 
done, both by sea and land. At Dorchester, houses were unroofed and 
chimneys blown down, by the fury of the gale. The Rev. H. J. 
Richman and his wife were killed, in bed, by the fall of a stack of 
chimneys. On the road between Salisbury and Weymouth, the Regu- 
lator Exeter coach was twice overset, by the force of the wind. In 
various parts of the country, the effects of the storm have been, more 
or less, felt. It extended to Wales and Scotland. At Landrillo bay, 
a vessel was wrecked, and two of the crew drowned. 

The execution of Mr. Fauntleroy took place on the day appointed, 
the 30th ult., when a vast concourse of people assembled in the street 
and houses of the Old Bailey, to view his exit. Measures had been 


adopted to obviate the danger, which the pressure of such a crowd’ 


might have occasioned; and, fortunately, no accident of consequence 
happened. The unhappy gentleman behaved with that decency and 
propriety which has characterised his conduct, ever since his appre- 
hension for the offence for which he suffered. It is remarkable, that 
a person in a similar rank of life with Mr. Fauntleroy, has, since his 
execution, been taken into custody, on a charge of forgery. This 
person is a Mr. Savery, son of a banker at Bristol, and himself carrying 
‘bn business in that city, as a sugar-baker, in partnership with another 
gentleman. The crime imputed to him is, forging bills with fictitious 
addresses; by means of which he had, for some time past, been raising 
money,-to a large amount. Alarmed at the fate of Mr. Fauntleroy, 
he attempted to make his escape to America; but being followed by 
his partner, he was taken at Cowes, on board the vessel in which he 
had engaged a passage. 

A man named Ledbitter, landlord of the Dolphin Tavern, Ludgate 
Hill, was tried on the 4th inst. at the Old Bailey, on the charge of 
taking a reward for the returning of stolen property. The culprit, on 
the present occasion, was found guilty; but recommended, by the jury, 
to mercy, on the score of his previous good character. A girl of 18, 
living in service, near Huogerford, jumped into a well, fifty yards deep, 
in a fit of temporary insanity, arising from the dread of punishment 
for some domestic offence. A young lady was killed at Knightsbridge, 
by a fall from a one-horse chaise, owing to the horse taking fright, 
Mrs. Fermon, a very aged lady, residing in Gravel-lane, being left 
alone reading by the fire-side, was soon after found enveloped in 
flames. She was taken to Guy’s Hospital, where she expired in a few 
hours. 
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An action has been brought by Miss Wharton, of Warborough, in 
Oxfordshire, against Mr. Lewis, a Lieutenant in the East India Com- 
pany’s service, for a breach of promise of marriage. The plaintiff 
obtained a verdict, with £150 damages.—On the 21st oceurred the 
interesting trial between Miss Maria Foote and Joseph Hayne, esq. 
on a prosecution against the latter for a breach of a matrimonial en- 
gagement. The damages were laid at £10,000; but the Jury gave 
the lady, with their verdict in her favour, the sum of £3000, as a 
compensation for her disappointment. 


THE DRAMA. 


DRURY-LANE THEATRE. 

A new Drama, called “ Hafed the Gheber,” has been performed at 
this house. It is founded on a tale in Moore’s Lalla Rookh ; and as a 
splendid spectacle, is deserving of praise. The music, by Cooke and 
Horn, is pleasing and appropriate—Mr. Sapio has made his appear- 
ance here as the Seraskier, in ‘‘ The Siege of Belgrade ;” and though he 
had to contend with the reputation of Braham in that part, he acquit- 
ted himself very respectably, and displayed talents of no common or- 
der. He has since performed the characters of Henry Bertram, in “ Guy 
Mannering.” A new Farce, entitled “‘ My Uncle Gabriel,’ was exhi- 
bited on the 10th inst. It is a meagre, trifling piece, apparently in- 
tended only as a vehicle for some very agreeable music. 


COVENT-GARDEN THEATRE. 


The musical entertainment of “ The Frozen Lake,” has been trans- 
ferred hither, from the English Opera-house. It has had great success ; 
much of which has been owing to the admirable acting of Jones and 
Keely, and the musical skill of Miss A. Tree. The scenery and 
dresses were tasteful and magnificent. 

At the beginning of the month, a new Tragedy was produced at this 
theatre, called ‘“ Ravenna, or Italian Love.” This drama seems to be 
an imitation of Schiller’s ‘Cabal and Love;’ and it is said to be the 
production of Messrs. Clark and Bowes, two gentlemen not previously 
known as theatrical authors.—The language of this play is correct and 
animated, but enlivened by few sparks of original genius. As a drama, 
it may be enough to say, that its merits are much on a par with mo- 
dern tragedies in general—Young acted the hero, Miss F. H. Kelly, 
Giana ; and Miss Lacey, the Princess Camilla, and by the exertion of 
their talents they did full justice to the characters they filled. The 
other performers acquitted themselves with credit, especially Mr. Yates, 
who enacted the coxcombical courtier, Count Gaudentio. 
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THE 


MIRROR OF FASHION 
FOR JANUARY, 1825. 


—_—_—_—_— 


MORNING DRESS. 

A press of violet coloured gros de Naples; high French 
body, with short, full sleeves, confined by straps; long sleeves 
of white mulled muslin.—The skirt of a moderate length, 
and very much gored. The border of the dress is finished 
by three broad wadded tucks, above which is placed a full 
puffing of the same material, surmounted by three more tucks 
to correspond.—Cap of Urling’s patent lace, full trimmed, with 
a wreath of orange coloured flowers, and riband of the same 
colour. 

EVENING DRESS. 

A Frock of white tulle, over a slip of bright pink gros de 
Naples; the frock is ornamented with oriental pearls, twisted 
round a rouleau of white satin, in the form of a festoon, and 
completed by one of the same, laid flat, above the hem of the 
dress, surmounted by rosettes of pink satin.—Short sleeves, 
trimmed to correspond with the skirt; a broad band of satin 
round the top of the dress, and a beading of satin trimming 
brought from each shoulder to the centre of the waist. 

Ear-rings and bracelets of gold. Necklace formed of one 
row of large Oriental pearls. White satin shoes, and white 
kid gloves. A drapery scarf of blue crape, thrown carelessly 
over the arm, adds to the elegance of this costume. 

Heap-press.—As the season for fashionable assemblies ap- 
proaches, the hair is worn in a richer and more luxuriant style; 
very large full curls meet on the forehead ; the braid elegantly 
arranged in small bows, interspersed with flowers, or surmounted 
with a plume of white ostrich feathers. 

For the dresses we are, as usual, indebted to the taste of 
Miss Pxerpomt, Edward-street, Portman-square; and for the 
Head-dresses to Mr. Cottey, Bishopsgate-street within. 
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GENERAL MONTHLY STATEMENT OF FASHION. 


ee 


AtpineE cloaks are now a favourite envelope for out-door 
costume; they are chiefly of velvet, lined with taffety, and 
trimmed with the richest and most valuable fur. The carriage 
pelisses, even those trimmed with fur, still continue of gros de 
Naples; and for walking, cloth pelisses are becoming very ge- 
neral; these are mostly of a dark blue, and richly ornamented 
with braiding. The pelisses, of gros de Naples, are of very 
bright, but appropriate winter colours, such as Pomona green, 
Indian red, puce, and fire colour. . Cachemere shawls and rich 
Angolas, are much worn with silk pelisses. 


Velvet bonnets are almost universally worn. Those of black 
are trimmed with very broad striped ribands, generally of 
fire colour and amber: the strings are tied on one side, un- 
der the chin. Coloured flowers, of bright but wintry hue , 
are the favourite ornaments, but the flowers are mingled with 
small bunches of black cock’s feathers; this novelty is consi- 
dered a great improvement. Egyptian-brick is also a much 
admired colour for velvet bonnets: they are trimmed and lined 
with gold coloured satin, intermixed with the velvet. The 
new bonnets are rather large and wide; they are placed back- 
ward, although veils are not much worn. When the bonnet is 
lined with black, a small blond cornette is usually worn under 
the hat, and has a very becoming effect. 


Evening dresses are trimmed in a variety of ways, with 
puffings of crape, fringes, and ornaments, of the richest pat- 
terns ; they are formed in a zig-zag direction: small branches 
of flowers are, frequently, placed above these trimmings; the 
bodies are made low, but cut higher than usual round the 
bust. The ball-dresses are very elegant; the most admired 
are of white satin, trimmed at the border with treble pucker- 
ings of tulle, or with two broad blond flounces. Flowers form 
a very favourite ornament on ball dresses. The gowns are 
extremely well proportioned; the waists are of a moderate 
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length. The bust is now more ornamented, than of late.— 
With coloured silk dresses long sleeves of white lace are 
much admired. The corsages of some dresses are laid in 
plaits down each side of the bust; others have ornaments 
across in the form ef brandenburghs. The short sleeves and 
mancherons are full, and very much puffed out. Dresses of 
gros de Naples, are trimmed, at the bottom, by a very full 
puffing of the same material, between two triple rows of bias 
folds: for home costume, the dresses are made high, without 
any collar: the part that covers the neck and shoulders is made 
plain, and the rest of the corsage in the form of a wheat-sheaf. 
A favourite trimming for the borders of morning gowns, con- 
sists of four flounces, of a moderate breadth, placed at equal 
distances; they are either scalloped er pointed, and have a 
heautiful effect, the points or scallops being edged with nar- 
row silk beading: when the body is high, a double pelerine 
cape is edged round in the same way as the flounces, with 
a collar of fine lace, made quite plain, falling over. 


Turbans, when worn in home or morning dress, have lit- 
tle or no ornament; in full-dress they are fluted, and sur- 
mounted by bird of Paradise feathers. Caps are more admired 
for home dress than turbans; they are of Urling’s lace, or 
blond, and tastefully trimmed with bows of satin or flowers. 
Dress hats are in great request for dinner and evening par- 
ties; they are mostly composed of black velvet, ornamented 
with rows of pearls, and surmounted by splendid plumes of 
white feathers. At the theatre, and evening parties, young 
ladies appear with their hair arranged in the most beautiful 
style; the clusters of curls are intermixed with light bows of 
gauze, of a damask rose and gold colour, with flowers and 
other ornaments tastefully mingled among the tresses. 


The most fashionable colours are, bright pink, violet, Egyp- 
tian brick, Indian rose, holly-leaf-green, amber, and fire-colour. 
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THE PARISIAN TOILET. 


THE mourning is now rapidly declining, and gaiety is fast 
resuming its influence over the votaries of fashion. Pelisses 
of arich silk, violet colour, give place to those of black, and 
cachemere shawls, of various elegant patterns, are very ge- 
neral for the promenade. Merino dresses are much worn; 
they are made high, and moderately trimmed. Bonnets of 
black and rose-coloured velvet, have made their appearance, 
and will soon become general; the brims are almost round, 
and the crowns very large. White hats of gros de Naples, 
trimmed with white satin riband, have been much admired 
during the last month; some are ornamented with feathers, 
either white, or black. 

For home costume gowns are made en blouse, or in the pe- 
lisse style. Flounces of blond, detached bouquets of flowers, 
wheat-sheaves, and other ornaments, form the favourite trim- 
ming for the borders of silk dresses; tucks and bias folds 
are much in favour for morning dress. Ball dresses are of 
rich white satin, beautifully ornamented round the border, with 
rows of blond richly embossed, and quatrefoils of white satin. 
The corsage is ornamented with rouleaux in stripes downwards; 
the mancherons in the Persian style, finished round with rou- 
leaux; the long sleeves are of tulle, and confined half way 
up the arm with straps of white satin, buttoned with pearls. 

Young ladies, especially those who have dark hair, wear 
a wreath of white roses without foliage. Gauze turbans and 
caps are much worn by married ladies, as are also small 
tasteful caps of white gauze ornamented with wintry coloured 
flowers. White gauze turbans, with small feathers, called 
esprits, falling over them, form an elegant evening head-dress, 
and are greatly admired. 


The favourite colours are slate, violet, rose, celestial blue, 
and gold-colour. 
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THE 


APOLLONIAN WREATH. 





TO MARY. 


REMEMBER me, love, when thou walkest alone, 

In a still summer’s evening, beside the green sea; 
When all that thy gentle eye gazes upon 

Is peaceful, and pure, and attractive, like thee. 


In the brightness of morn, when thou seekest the shore, 
To revive on thy soft cheek health’s loveliest hue, 
Rejoice in the sunshine, and smile at the roar 
Of the loud bursting billows, as others may do. 


Talk gaily with those who may roam with thee then, 
And share all an innocent bosom may crave,— 

Till the western horizon is glorious again, 
And soft music breaks with each murmuring wave :— 


Then devote a few moments of silence to him 
Who often reverts to that calm even-tide, 

When waves rippled gently, and day-light grew dim, 
As we rov’d, arm in arm, on the green ocean’s side. 





TO THE FLOWER, FORGET ME NOT. 


BY MRS. OPIE. 


Fonp memory’s flower, of azure dye, 
Permit thy bard one boon to crave; 
When in death’s narrow bed [ lie, 
Oh! bloom around my humble grave. 


And if some tender faithful friend 
Should, led by love, approach the spot, 

And o’er thy flowers admiring bend, 
Then say for me,—Forget me not! 


Friendship’s Offering. 
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TO MISS STEPHENS, 
On first hearing her sing ‘‘ Auld Robin Gray.” 


BY THE REV. W. LISLE BOWLES. 


Ou! when I hear thee sing of “Jamie far away,” 
‘¢ Of father and of mither,” and of “ Auld Robin Gray,” 
1 listen till I think it is Jeanie’s self I hear, 
« And I look in thy face” with a blessing and a tear. 





«J look in thy face,” for my heart it is not cold, 

Though winter’s frost is stealing on, and [ am growing old ; 
Those tones I shall remember as long as I live, 

And the blessing and the tear, shall be the thanks Ill give. 


The tear it is for summers that so blithsome have been, 
For the flowers that all are faded, and “the days that I have 
seen ;”— j 
The blessing is for thee, lassie, and may’st thou still rejoice, 
Though tenderness is in thy look, and pity in thy voice. 


The blessing is for thee, whose song, so sadly sweet, 
Recalls the muse of “Lang Syne,” to which my heart has 
beat,— ; 
Oh! may the days that shine to thee still happiness prolong, 
And every sorrow of thy heart—be ended with thy song!— 


Literary Souvenir. 





Feelin w- 


Ee THE LOVER TO HIS MISTRESS 
ON HER BIRTH-DAY. 


hg -—o_ 
' . 


Ir any white-wing’d Power above 

| My joys and griefs survey, 

1 ii The day when thou wert born, my love— 
( He surely bless’d that day. 


i} I laugh’d (till taught by thee) when told 
| in Of Beauty’s magic powers, 





That ripen’d life’s dull ore to gold, 
And changed its weeds to flowers. 
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My mind had lovely shapes pourtray’d; 


But, thought I, earth had one, 
Could make ev’n Fancy’s visions fade 
Like stars before the sun? 


1 gaz’d, and felt upon my lips 
Th’ unfinish’d accents hang: 

One moment’s bliss, one burning kiss, 
To rapture chang’d each pang. 


And though as swift as lightning’s flash 


Those tranced moments flew, 
Not all the waves of time shall wash 
Their memory from my view. 


But duly shall my raptured song, 
And gladly shall my eyes 

Still bless this day’s return, as long 
As thou shalt see it rise. 





ABSENCE. 


Tis not the loss of Jove’s assurance, 
It is not doubting what thou art, 

But ’tis the too, too long endurance 
Of absence, that afflicts my heart. 


The fondest thoughts two hearts can cherish, 


When each is lonely doom’d to weep, 
Are fruits on desert isles that perish, 
Or riches buried in the deep. 


What though untouch’d by jealous madness, 


Our bosom’s peace may fall to wreck; 


Th’ undoubting heart, that breaks with sadness, 


Is but more slowly doom’d to break. 
Absence! is not the soul torn by it 


From more than light, or life, or breath ? 


’Tis Lethe’s gloom, but not its quiet,— 
The pain without the peace of death! 


Campbell's Theodric. 
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THE SHIPWRECKED MARINER; 


A FRAGMENT. 


See the wreck’d mariner, by billows tost 
On yon wild desart coast: mark his wan cheek ; 
His tearful eye-lids, and his trembling lip; 
His dripping locks, that hang dishevell’d down, 
O’er his pale features: mark then his forlorn 
And lost despairing look, as from the cliff 
He views the distant wreck. Mark how he starts, 
As some wild shriek, borne by the passing gale, 
Tells him some fellow sufferer yet remains. 
* * * * * * 
Again he hears the distant sounds of woe ; 
The shrieks of horror, and loud cries for mercy, 
Ring in his tortur’d ear; but soon ’twas o’er, ‘ 
Each ruder sound was hush’d: a mournful wail j 
Died on the passing breeze: one whelming wave, 
Rush’d with dread fury; and the suff’ring crew 
Were hid in its tremendous folds for ever: 
Still their wild shrieks the echoing cliffs repeat, 
And seem to mock the last survivors woe. 

These wring his anguish’d heart; a doleful cry 
Passes his pale and quivering lip; he shrieks aghast ; 
Clasps his rais’d hands in frantic agony; 
When suddenly, his fix’d and dying eye 
Glares wildly. 

ANNETTE TURNER. 
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TEARS. 


THERE is a tear which often flows. 
Not from the heart’s recess; 

It tells the tale of baby woes, 
Of infantile distress. 


How like an April morning’s shower, 
This tear in childhood’s eye; 

Which glistens o’er each shrub and flower, 
Till sun-beams pass it by. 
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There is a tear, which,’ while it flows, 
Looks bright in beauty’s eye; 
’Tis that which weeps o’er other’s woes, 
’Tis thine, sweet Sympathy ! 
How like is this to summer dew, 
Refreshing all that grows ; 
Which appears loveliest to view, 
When sparkling on the rose. 





There is a tear which sadly tlows, 
A gem more formed to last; 

Which tells us still of youthful woes, 
But of a deeper cast. 


It is the tear which lover’s shed, 
When Hope’s bright beams are flown, 
When Love’s first blossom here is dead, 


And blooms in heaven alone! i it 
We shed a tear more painful still, if 
} A drop more deeply wrung ; ie 
When pale disease that form shall kill, oe hae 


To which we fondly clung. 


When after years of social love, 
Or friendship’s sacred flame ; 
The much-lov’d spirit soars above, 
And leaves us still the same. 


And is there yet a wilder tear? 
A pang more keen than this ? 
Oh! yes, ’tis wrung from pallid fear, 
It flows from guilt’s abyss.— 
'Tis like the heavy drops of heat, ie 
Which fall midst lightning’s glare! ie 
Refreshing not the flowers they meet, My 
It is thy tear, Despair! 
Louisa. 





CHARADE. 
My first is a letter expressive of pain, 
My next is a mark of distinction in Spain, 
Add to these the one half of a measure for liquor, 
With half what makes rogues fly from justice the quicker. 
When all is combin’d you'll discover the name 
Of a youth, who bids fair both for honour and fame. 
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THE THIRTY-FIRST OF DECEMBER. 





Hank to the deep-toned chime of that bell, 
As it breaks on the midnight ear,— 
Seems it not tolling a funeral knell ? 
Tis the knell of the parting year ! 
Before that bell shall have ceased its chime, 
The year shall have sunk in the ocean of Time. 


Oh! many an eye that was beaming bright 
As this year from its slumber arose, 
Was dimmed by anguish or sealed in night, 
Ere it reached its dreary close ; 
And hearts that in gladness were blooming then, 
Have withered, Oh—never to bloom again ! 


Yet the wind will grow calm, and the billow will sleep, 
And sorrow bring joy by its side— 

And hours of delight o’er young spirits will sweep, 
And the lover be blest in his bride: a 

And blue eyes of beauty, unstain’d by a tear, 

Will yet beam at thy memory, thou happy old Year. 


To me, faded Year, thou hast not been unkind, 
Though my glimpses of sunshine were few : 
I welcomed thee calmly—part from thee resign’d, 
Nor breathe one reproach with—adieu. 
No—thanks to thy speed, that my pilgrimage here 
By so much is shortened—Then fare thee well, Year! 


Forget me not 








NOTES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Our Correspondent at Brigg will, ere this, have heard from us privately — 
Her poetical communication is under consideration. This notice was, acci- 
dentally, omitted last month. 

William’s Farewell to Charlotte Maria, betrays too evidently the agitation 
of his mind—We doubt whether the hour of grief and “ torturing woe” be 
favourable to poetic composition, 


Favours from Miss Turner, Jerome-~are all received. 

We will attend to the emendation as requested by Louisa. 

J. G's. Charade is received—He should have sent us the solution, as we 
dare not trust ourselves in the elucidation of sagh mysteries. 

An old Subscriber’s suggestion respecting our Masic is under consideration. 
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